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EDITORIAL 


Preserving | Noteworthy words were 
Our those uttered by Presi- 
Heritage = dent Roosevelt’ in his 
Jamestown address on June 10. In 
speaking of the reclamation of arid 
lands, the preservation of the waters 
which head in the Rocky Mountains 
that they may be of the highest service 
to the people as a whole, the develop- 
ment and utilization of our inland 
waterways as channels of traffic and 
the protection of the natural resources 
of the public lands—our coal, oil, gas, 
water, and forage — from fraud, 
waste, and encroachment, he said: 

“They are connected together into 
one great, fundamental problem—that 
of the conservation of all our natural 
resources. Upon the wise solution of 
this, much of our future obviously de- 
pends. Even such questions as the 
regulation of railway rates and the 
control of corporations are in reality 
subsidiary to the primal problem of 
the preservation in the interests of the 
whole people of the resources that na- 
ture has given us. If we fail to solve 
this problem, no skill in solving the 
others will in the end avail us very 
greatly.” 


The propriety in thus grouping this 
assemblage of v:tal public interests is 
obvious. The necessity of thus guard- 
ing them is indisputable. Some of 
these having to do w:th public lands, 
and the others with interstate ques- 
tions, the Nation is, without question, 
the one agency which, if they are to 
be considered at all in behalf of the 
public, must assume the responsibility 
for their consideration. To permit 
utilities of such magnitude to be aban- 
doned to private greed and public 
neglect, and to assume that in mat- 
ters of such far-reaching moment 
everybody's business is nobody’s bus- 


iness, would be unpardonable. The 
planet on which we live consti- 
tutes the people’s heritage. That 


portion of it lying within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States is the heri- 
tage of the people of the United 
States. It is from this, primarily, 
that they must draw the means of 
their livelihood; it is upon this that 
they must build the edifice of their 
greatness and power. To permit our 
natural resources to fall into decay 
or to be ravished and destroyed by 
selfish interests means the waste and 
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dissipation of the people’s birthright ; 
the undermining of the foundation of 
their homes. If the Nation does not 
care for interests so great and exert it- 
self to protect the people’s rights, 
what power will? In taking the stand 
he has taken upon these questions, the 
President will, without fail, be sup- 
ported by an overwhelming majority 
of the people of the United States. 

Naturally, in the discussion of such 
a subject, theorists and defenders of 
the private right to commit public 
wrongs, will have recourse to formu- 
las. As might be expected, the spec- 
ter of “paternalism” is invoked, and 
the laissez faire theory which in Eu- 
rope, a century and more ago, so val- 
iantly served private ends as against 
the public well-being, is again ex- 
humed and set to its grewsome task 
of defending the unjust gains and 
privileges of the few at the expense of 
the rights and well-being of the many. 

Is the work of reclamation, of for- 
estry, of developing inland waterways 
and protecting natural resources in 
the United States “paternalistic?” 

We answer, emphatically, Jt is not. 

And why not? 

Consultation of the dictionary will 
enlighten. “Paternal” comes from the 
Latin, “pater,” father. The idea of 
paternal government descends from 
the patriarchal age, when the tribal 
father, who constituted at the same 
time the priest, king, and medicine- 
man, controlled public affairs. Pater- 
nalism, however, assumed its most 
hateful form under the despotism. 
Louis XIV was the type of the pa- 
ternal ruler. Czar Nicholas, the “Lit- 
tle Father” of his people, is a pater- 
nal ruler. Paternalism means one- 
man power; it means government ir- 
respective of, or in defiance to con- 
stitutions; it means absolutism, and, 
historically, oppression. 

What has all this to do with the 
policies here under consideration? Is 
the American government a despo- 
tism? Have we no constitution which 
rulers are bound to respect? Have 
we a chief magistrate who may do as 
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he pleases, serving the people if he 
choose, or crushing them if he will? 

Certainly, the American people do 
not so understand. Theirs is a constitu- 
tional government. Their officers are 
not public masters, but public serv- 
ants. They are chosen for a limited 
time to do the will of the people in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution. Our 
Nation is a republic, it manages its 
own affairs. It even changes its Con- 
stitution at will when this document 
unduly limits the opportunities of the 
people. A paternalism is a govern- 
ment from the top down; a republic is 
a government from the bottom up. If 
a phrase or catchword is sought, we 
may say that government by the peo- 
ple is fraternalism. And between 
these two the difference is as great as 
that between autocracy and democ- 
racy. 

The people of the American repub- 
lic have, unquestionably, a right to 
mind their own business; to attend to 
their own affairs; to make the most, 
as a people, of their public domain, 
their heritage and their opportunities. 
To the extent that their constitution 
permits them to work along the lines 
above indicated, and that such work 
appeals to a majority of them as wise 
and helpful, who shall deny their right 
thus to do? 

The American people are facing 
conditions which concern them far 
more than theories. The day of the 
phrasemonger has about passed. The 
day of rational, practical, healthful so- 
lutions of public problems is here. 


The approaching Public 
Lands Convention to be 
held in Denver, June 18, 
19, and 20, was announced in our last 
issue. On May 29 its program com- 
mittee issued a formidable looking ad- 
dress, outlining the object of the 
meeting. This address quoted the 
constitutional power of the Federal 
Government over public lands (Art. 
IV, Sec. 3), stated that “the object of 
all parties to the contract” whereby 
our public lands were turned over to 


The Denver 
Convention 
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the General Government was to “con- 
vert the lands into money, pay the 
debts, and erect new States,” and that, 
therefore, this holding of lands by the 
National Government “must necessar- 
ily be of a temporary character;” it 
quoted the Supreme Court of the 
United States (Pollard vs. Hagan, 3 
Howard, 395), “The United States 
never held any municipal sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or right of sol in and to 
the territory of which any of the new 
States were formed, except for tem- 
porary purposes. * * * The United 
States have no constitutional capacity 
to exercise municipal jurisdiction, 
sovereignty or eminent domain within 
the limits of a State or elsewhere, ex- 
cept in the cases in which it is ex- 
pressly granted;” it stated that “re- 
cently there has apparently been a de- 
cided change in the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in regard to these lands. The 
new policy seems to involve the per- 
petual ownership and control of these 
lands by the United States under con- 
ditions that approach dangerously 
near the assumption of municipal sov- 
ereignty ;’ that “this change in policy 
started with a little eight-line amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill made 
near the close of a session, March 3, 
1891 ;” that out of this have grown for- 
est reserves approximating 140,000,000 
acres in area; that “under the rules 
and regulations put in force by the 
departments, the Government has now 
actually assumed control of this vast 
area of land’ under “what is prac- 
tically municipal jurisdiction;” that 
“Congress has tentatively accepted 
this new policy by enacting a number 
of laws which apparently acquiesce in 
what has been done,” but that “a 
proposition to extend the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture over the 
balance of the public lands failed to 
pass the last session of Congress ;” and 
that the “proposed enactment * * * 
was debated at length in the Senate.” 
It continues that “in July of last year, 
by order of the President, practically 
all of the public lands known to con- 
tain merchantable coal were with- 
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drawn from entry,” that Congress 
might “enact a law providing for the 
leasing of the coal lands rather than 
continuing their sale; that “Congress 
failed to enact a law * but the 
major portion of the 64,000,000 acres 
of coal land originally withdrawn is 
still in a state of reservation from en- 
try;” that the Department of the In- 
terior has “refused rights of way for 
irrigation canals and reservoirs upon 
or over public lands;” and that these 
acts are “retarding the development 
of areas which the people are anxious 
to utilize” and hindering the States 
from securing population to occupy 
public lands and “bring them under 
taxation.” 

All these questions, the committee 
announces, were to be discussed at the 
convention with a view to determining 
the propriety and policy of the acts 
mentioned. 

Press discussion indicated that the 
convention was liable to be packed by 
opponents of the administration pol- 
icy. Forester Pinchot wrote a friend: 
“Now I do not believe that the con- 
vention ought to be packed in either 
direction. There ought to be a repre- 
sentation there that will be fair to 
both sides of the controversy, and that 
will represent exactly the public senti- 
ment of the States and towns from 
which delegates come.” 

This office is credibly informed that 
the delegates from Colorado and Wy- 
oming constituted five-sixths of the 
entire attendance, that the delegation 
from Colorado was three times as 
numerous as that from Wyoming, and 
that the convention was strictly a 
Colorado affair, managed by certain 
Colorado statesmen. It was under- 
stood to represent, primarily, the 
grazing interests. 

The announced desire of the ad- 
ministration to be represented in the 
convention was at first resented. 
Later, however, répresentatives of the 
Government were invited to attend. 
The Washington Evening Star of 
June 21 stated that the work of Sec- 
retary Garfield and Forester Pinchot, 
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in the face of heavy odds, was the fea- 
ture of the convention. 

At the closing session a bombshell 
was thrown into the convention in 
form of a letter from President 
Roosevelt which, in the following 
words, punctured the sophistry of the 
address and revealed its real animus: 

“The most important of these mis- 
statements is that there has been a 
change in the public land policy of the 
Government, which change will result 
in depriving the Western States of the 
right to settle the public lands with 
citizens. This allegation directly re- 
verses the actual facts. The Govern- 
ment’s course is to carry out the tra- 
ditional home making policy of the 
United States as to its public lands. 
And the men most interested in oppos- 
ing the action of the administration 
are endeavoring to upset the tradi- 
tional course of the Government and 
are doing all in their power to turn 
the public lands over to be exploited 
by rich men and powerful combina- 
tions whose interests are hostile to 
those of the home makers.” 

The Star characterizes the conven- 
tion as a “fizzle” and the resolutions 
passed as “very tame.” The Washing- 
ton Post (June 21) summarizes these 
as follows: 

“Continuance of existing laws and 
customs as to grazing live stock on 
public domain, outs'de of forest re- 
serves, urged. Experience has demon- 
strated the wisdom of treating the 
lands of, the Nation as a public trust to 
be disposed of to actual settlers. For- 
est reserves to be created only where 
they do not infringe upon this policy. 
In all cases the rights of the State and 
the people to the unhampered use of 
all waters within forest reservations 
should be not only permitted but en- 
couraged, and no charge should be 
imposed therefor.” 

The last probably grew out of the 
widely circulated rumor, mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue and refuted by 
Forester Pinchot, that the Forest Ser- 
vice planned to charge for the use of 
water from the reserves. 


The outcome of the convention is 
believed to be decidedly advantageous 
to the Forest Service and to the sev- 
ral public policies criticized. It show- 
ed how small and local was the oppo- 
sition, and made too ev:dent the spirit 
behind this opposition. At the same 
time, the convention, though adjourn- 
ing sine die, agreed to keep up a per- 
manent organization of forces with the 
view of bringing Congress and the 
administration to carry out the points 
demanded in the resolutions adopted. 
Friends of these wise policies must, 
therefore, be alert and active, and 
maintain a continuous campaign of ed- 
ucation, that the public mind may be 
clear as to the real issues involved and 
the merits of the same. 


Utilizing Our A glance at the map of 
Water High- the United States re- 
ways ae 

veals an intricate net- 
work of rivers. The most notable of 
these systems of rivers is the Missis- 
sippi, with its great branches, the 
Ohio and the Missouri. Attention is 
being called to the fact that our river 
highways are being put to small use. 
The President of the United States 
has recently appointed an Inland 
Waterways Commission to investigate 
the question of these highways. This 
commission has made an expedition 
down the Mississippi. The thing that 
impressed them most was the small 
amount of shipping on this great river, 
“the Father of Waters,’ which has 
been characterized as “practically use- 
less as a common carrier.” One rea- 
son given is that “the railroads have 
‘skinned’ the river route by paralleling 
it with lines and ‘hogging’ the water- 
front at all important landings and 
terminals.” Again, it is pointed out 
that the arteries from which the heavy 
traffic for the river must come are not 
yet open; that the Mississippi should 
be connected with the Great Lakes, 
the Ohio improved, and the Missouri 
and upper Mississippi properly 
opened up, after which the commer- 
cial possibilities of the river will be 
greatly increased. 








————— 
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A point, however, of especial inter- 
est to forestry students and workers 
is the statement that the water condi- 
tions above Memphis are highly un- 
certain. In this issue is found a state- 
ment by Prof. L. C. Glenn, of Van- 
derbilt University, formerly. em- 
ployed by the North Carolina Geologi- 
cal Survey to travel over the South 
and study its waterways. On April 
25, 1906, Professor Glenn, with oth- 
ers, made a statement before the 
House Committee on Agriculture re- 
garding the importance of establish- 
ing the Southern Appalachian Na- 
tional Forests. His two statements 
are in harmony. They show that he 
found most of the rivers, great and 
small, filling with silt and gravel, the 
dams being destroyed, gravel bars 
forming to the detriment of com- 
merce, and the great Ohio seriously 
affected. The Government is spend- 
ing millions in dredging these chan- 
nels, but its work is largely neutral- 
ized. Silt and gravel are descending 
from the mountain sides faster than 
they can be dredged from the rivers. 

Note, on the other hand, the condi- 
tion of railway transportation. Lead- 
ing railway men, notably Mr. James J. 
Hill, are calling public attention to the 
utter inadequacy of our present’ rail- 
way facilities to handle the freight 
traffic of the country, and of the im- 
probability that the railway systems 
of the United States will soon be able 
adequately to do the business. In 
view of these facts it is imperative 
that our river highways be availed of 
as fully as possible. When the vastly 
greater cheapness of water transpor- 
tation than rail transportation is taken 
into account, the reasons for this 
course become still stronger. 

But, in connection with these facts, 
let us consider the force of such other 
facts as those stated by Professor 
Glenn. At the very time when we 
should be opening up our river high- 
ways, we are obstructing them; at 
the very time when we should be pro- 
viding additional transportation facili- 
ties, we are ruining what we have. 


N 


The grightful economic waste where- 
by, in time of war, the rail highways 
of a country or section are destroyed, 
is a subject of frequent and forceful 
comment. But what shall we say of 
a policy whereby, in time not of war 
but of profound peace, in an age not 
of darkness but of light, in an era not 
of barbarism but of civilization, we 
are permitting our water highways to 
be impaired, if not destroyed, and that 
by wholesale? 

The cause of this impairment and 
destruction is well known to students 
of forestry. As often stated in these 
columns, the cutting of forests from 
mountain slopes occasions fearful 
erosion, followed by the filling of 
streams with sand, silt, gravel, boul- 
ders, and rubbish. For such a calam- 
ity there is but one remedy: the pres- 
ervation of the forests on the slopes. 
To: effect ‘this end there is but one 
practicable course known, namely, to 
convert the forests on hill and moun- 
tain slopes into State or National 
Forests. Century-long experience has 
proved the utter failure of private 
ownership and administration to save 
these forests and to prevent the cal- 
amities following their destruction. By 
all means let the Inland Waterways 
Commission pursue its investigations 
and let it recommend such measures 
as will result in the highest efficiency 
of our waterways as common carriers ; 
but rest assured that among these 
recommendations, one must find con- 
spicuous place: the establishment of 
State or National Forests upon hill 
and mountain slopes on which im- 
portant streams find their sources. 


Place of the A correspondent writes: 
Private “Tt is my opinion that 
mem eo country should 
not call upon individuals to support 
such an important movement as the 
protection of our forests. Our Gov- 
ernment itself should look after this 
matter and should provide ample 
means for sustaining a forestry asso- 
ciation and forestry developments. If 
our Government is not doing this, the 
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matter should be placed before, the 
proper authorities without delay.” 

This letter, written with the best of 
motives, misconceives the place of 
government in a republic. To but a 
small extent, government originates 
things. It follows instead of leading. 
It is the people’s servant, not their 
master. The better the government, 
the more completely will it do what it 
is told, reflecting the sentiments and 
asp‘rations and carrying out the or- 
ders of the sovereign people. 

A new public question first appeals 
to the minds of individuals—perhaps 
to a single individual. This individual 
becomes the center from which radi- 
ates the new thought, and the demand 
that appropriate action be taken by 
public authority, local, municipal, 
State, or National. This individual 
agitates, educates, and organizes. He 
forms some private, voluntary asso- 
ciation. This association, strength- 
ened by the accession of new members 
and funds, pushes, more energetically 
and effectively, the work initiated by 
the individual. Other agencies, press, 
pulpit, platform, and what not, take 
up the agitation. Gradually public 
sentiment is formed; legislation is de- 
manded; pressure is brought to bear 
upon legislators and, after repeated 
failure, legislation, at first limited and 
imperfect but improving wth subse- 
quent enactments, finds its place up 
on the statute book. : 

Even here the work of the private 
association is not ended. To write 
laws is one thing; to secure their en- 
forcement is another. Administrators 
can not be expected to go much be- 
yond public sentiment. The laws the 
people want enforced are much more 
likely to secure enforcement than 
those regarding which the people are 
indifferent. The private association 
must aid in maintaining sentiment 
that will demand the enforcement of 
good legislation. 

It is along lines like this that the 
American Forestry Association has 
developed and is now working. It 
stands for agitation, education, and 


organization looking to the enactment 
of new legislation—notably, at pres- 
ent, the Appalachian-White Mountain 
bill—and the enforcement of existing 
legislation wherever public authorities 
may in this regard be found lax. 

From this viewpoint an important 
place surely exists, wholly outside the 
Government, for such an organization 
as the American Forestry Association 
and other organizations which might 
easily be named. 


Occasion is again taken 
to call attention to the 
value, to an Association 
such as this, of a large, active, work- 
ing membership. The membership of 
the American Forestry Association 
now exceeds six thousand. What is 
not possible to an army such as this, 
organized, and thoroughly in earnest ? 

The Association greatly appreciates 
the dues paid by its members. With- 
out these it would be helpless. A 
member, however, can aid in other 
ways than simply by paying dues. He 
can be, in his place, a living center of 
interest, activity, and enthusiasm for 
the forestry movement. If inclined to 
study, he can make himself a local au- 
thority on the forestry question. If 
possessed of the spirit of the propa- 
gandist he can, in season and out of 
season, call attention to the forestry 
movement and to the need of promot- 
ing and sustaining it in all wise and 
practicable ways. He can distribute 
forestry literature. He can enlist 
members for the Association. He 
can send news items or articles to this 
publication. He can put forestry 
matter into his local papers. He can 
encourage the formation of a local 
forestry circle to study the forestry 
question and promote the movement. 
He can develop the sentiment which 
will make possible necessary forestry 
legislation in his State. He can write 
his congressmen regarding the Appa- 
lachian-White Mountain question, and 
induce others to do so. In short, as 
was said of the early Methodists, he 
and his type can be “all at it, and al- 


A Working 
Membership 
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ways at it.” A National office can do 
something, but alone it can do little. 
The membership should hold up its 
hands and use their utmost endeavors, 
each in his place, to forward the 
cause. 


A Series by Our readers will re- 
Supervisor member the article in 
hinn i : é 

our May issue, entitled 
“Work in a National Forest,” from 
the pen of Mr. Chas. Howard Shinn, 
superintendent of the northern divi- 
sion of the Sierra National Forest. 
We are pleased to announce that Mr. 
Shinn has consented to write a series 
of articles for Forestry AND [RRIGA- 
TION developing this general subject. 
His second article appears in this 
issue. 


Our National Forests include an area 
equal to all that section of the United 
States bounded on the north by Can- 
ada, on the east by the Atlantic, on the 
south by the line separating Virginia 
and North Carolina and on the west 
by the line separating Pennsylvania 
and Ohio and extending southward to 
the line separating Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

In this area are found the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and about half of West 
Virginia. 

Such an area has well been de- 
scribed as an “empire.” It is great, 
not simply in size but in significance 
and possibilities. 

From the standpoint of public pol- 
icy and the general welfare it is of 
first importance that the American 
people should become familiar with 
the National Forests: that they should 
be able not simply to recite the fig- 
ures representing their area (144,313,- 


485 acres), and the names of the 
States and Territories in which they 
are found (Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 


“New Mexico, South Dakota, Ne- 


braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Minne- 
sota—not mentioning Alaska and 
Porto Rico); but that they should 
know what the National Forest stands 
for, what it is doing, what it is hop- 
ing to do, how it looks at close range 
both to the citizen and to the Govern- 
ment employee, whether and to what 
extent it is fulfilling its possibilities, 
whether it is increasing in popularity, 
and what are the problems confront- 
ing it. 

Supervisor Shinn, from his long 
connection with the Forest Service, 
and his practical experience in the Na- 
tional Forests themselves, is admir- 
ably equipped to give to the readers of 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION an inside 
view of the great public utility repre- 
sented by the National Forests. Fur- 
thermore, his earlier experience as a 
practical newspaper man enables him 
to tell his story in readable fashion. 





FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION con- 
gratulates its readers upon this series 
of articles. It believes that these 
alone will be well worth the price of an 
annual membership in the Association. 
To those to whom the National Forest 
is a terra incognita, and their name is 
legion, such a series should prove a 
liberal education. It is hoped that the 
members of The American Forestry 
Association will call the attention of 
their friends to this presentation of 
the practical workings of the National 
Forest system, and will take this op- 
portunity to make friends for the Na- 
tional Forest policy and secure mem- 
bers for the Association, an important 
part of the work of which is to pro- 
mote this policy. 
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Collier's Weekly  con- 
tains an appreciative no- 
tice of ForESTRY AND IR- 
RIGATION, with summary of some ar- 
ticles published therein. Christian 
Il ork follows in similar vein. It is re- 
ported that Collier's is to publish one 
or more articles soon on the forestry 
question. This publication appreciates 
the interest and courtesy of its 
contemporaries. 


Appreciation 
from Collier’s 


Annual Out- The seventh annual out- 
ing of the ing of the Sierra Club 


Sierra Club occurs durin g the 
months of June, July, and August. Its 
announcement, signed by William E. 
Colby, Chairman of its Outing Com- 
mittee, is of interest to members. 


The Naticnal The Fifteenth Annual 
Irrigation Session of the National 
Congress Sal eiae he 

rrigation Congress, to 
Sacramento, California, 
September 2 to 7 next, should be 
remembered. Mr. W. A. Beard, 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, is advertising the meeting widely 
and using commendable efforts to 
make it to the fullest extent a success. 
The subject of forestry, including the 
Appalachian question, is likely to re- 
ceive considerable attention. 


be held at 


Carlsbad Ir- 
rigation 
Celebration 


At Carlsbad, New Mex- 
ico, extensive prepara- 
tions are in progress for 
the irrigation celebration to occur on 
July 3, 4, and 5. A fund has been 
raised. The celebration has been ad- 
vertised to include addresses, recep- 
tions, horse-races, hose-races, ball 
games, a cow-boy tournament, good 
music, a grand barbecue, illuminations, 
and fireworks. 

Messrs. James R. Garfield, Secre- 
tary of the Interior; F. H. Newell, 
Director of the Reclamation Service; 
A. P. Davis, Chief Engineer; B. M. 
Hall, Supervising Engineer; W. H. 
Sanders, Consulting Engineer, and W. 


H. Reed, Constructing Engineer, all 
-of the Reclamation Service, are ex- 
pected to be present, together with 
many others prominent in the affairs 
of the Territory. 

The presence of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers is also ex- 
pected. Altogether, the event is ex- 
pected to be one of much importance 
to the Southwest. 


bt nga Speaking of what wo- 
[onal men can do for forests, 


or any other cause, by 
the way, which they espouse, not the 
following from the Washington 
Times, of June 7th, entitled “A Word 
to Uncle Joe.” Commenting upon the 
power of women in politics, the Times 
Says: 

“At any rate, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in session at the 
Jamestown Exposition, is holding 
Uncle Joe accountable for House in- 
difference to the free art bill, the 
protection of American forests, and 
the national child-labor law. It was 
this non-voting element of our body 
politic that passed the pure food 
law. If they once get it into their 
pretty heads that your Uncle Joe is 
blocking the way to this other legis- 
lation, the only advice his friends can 
give is that of the Russian proverb: 

ee ‘Hope in the Lord, but exert your- 
self.’ ” 


Mention was made in 
our last issue of the lec- 
tures given by Mr. Enos 
A. Mills, since January Ist, on fores- 
try. A list at hand shows that he has 
spoken in the following States, the 
number of times indicated: Kansas, 
2; Oklahoma, 1; Texas, 3; Louisiana, 
2; Arkansas, 3; Missouri, 6; Michi- 
gan, 3; Indiana, 4; Iowa, 2; Illinois, 
21; Wisconsin, 3; Nebraska, 3; Mon- 
tana, 6. This is certainly a notable re- 
cord. Friends of forestry may con- 
gratulate themselves that Mr. Mills 
is to continue in this work. 


Mr. Mills’s 
Lectures 
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The Helena, Montana, Jndependent 
of May 12, gave three-quarters of a 
column to a report of Mr. Mills’s lec- 
tures there. It described the lecture 
as “an odd but effective mixture of 
sentiment and sense; an illumination 
of both the practicality and the poetry 
of forestry.” It said: “The lecture 
was a marked success, and as the final 
offering of the Civic Club’s most suc- 
cessful season, it was well worthy of 
the big audience and pronounced ap- 
plause which greeted the lecturer.” 
Mrs. T. J. Mott, of 
Helena, Arkansas, sends 
report of a very interest- 
ing meeting held at Helena on May 
23, by the Pacaha Club. The follow- 
ing program was given: 

Pacaha Club, program for May 23, 
1907. Subject: Forestry. Our Na- 
tional Forests, Mrs. T. J. Mott; Uncle 
Sam’s Play Grounds, Mrs. W. E. 
Bevens; The Economic Value of 
Birds, Mrs. M. L. Stephenson; Some 
Enemies of the Forest, Mrs. C. Quar- 
les; The Proposed Appalachian Re- 
serve, Mrs. A. M. Tanner. Mrs. T. 
J. Mott, leader. 

Mrs. Mott’s paper was one of such 
interest and sprightliness that we 
hope to be able to use it in an early 
number. 

The interest of the women in the 
forestry movement is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times. What the 
women undertake is likely to lead, 
sooner or later, to substantial results. 
Witness, for example, Carrie Nation’s 
hatchet, which began operations in 
Kansas about five or six years ago; 
and, as a sequel, the actual outlawry 
today of the liquor business in that 
State; city sewers running with liq- 
uors, liquor dealers’ property confis- 
cated, and the dealers themselves flee- 
ing the State. A little of the same 
kind of resolution and energy on the 
part of the women applied to forestry 
will, within a reasonable period, revo- 
lutionize the public opinion of Ameri- 
ca and render impossible the continu- 
ance of the present era of forest de- 
spoliation. 


Helena 
Meeting 
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It so happens that, in this case, the 
chopping instrument is in the hands 
of those whose habits we would cor- 
rect; fortunately, there is no reason 
to believe that, to save the forests, it 
will be necessary to resort to the meth- 
ods which made Mrs. Nation famous. 


Dr. Fernow Dr. Bernhard E. Fer- 
} coda now, formerly chief of 
the U. S. Bureau of 


Forestry, and recently professor of 
forestry in the Pennsylvania State 
College of Agriculture, is undertak- 
ing a new enterprise. He has become 
Dean of the new school of forestry, 
started by the Dominion of Canada, 
and located at Toronto. Dr. Fernow 
says it is the intention to make it the 


best school of forestry in North 
America. 

F .. The Harvard Bulletin 
orestry in + : 
Harvard or June 12th, devotes 


a half column to “The 
Division of Forestry.” It states that 
some forty men now pursue the sub- 
ject in the university and that seven 
were to finish their course in June. 
Three graduated last year. The work 
includes not only class-room instruc- 
tion but actual practical experience in 
lumber camps. 


Y.M.C. A. During the past few 
ee years an evening school 
chool ¢ , oa 

of practical forestry has 
been in operation in Portland, Ore- 
gon, under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of that 
city, and directed by Mr. Edmund P. 
Sheldon, Secretary of the Oregon and 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. During the past winter 
lectures have been given by the direc- 
tor and others. These lectures have 
been entirely from the practical point 
of view and have been based upon the 
results of the personal experiences of 
the teachers. 

Mr. Sheldon writes that the school 
is well past the experimental stage, 
and that its success has been demon- 
strated. The attendance and interest 
have been good, and the school is now 
a permanent institution. 
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An Exhibition A valuable and notable 
~ ene function was held in 
ad Newark, this spring. 
A forestry exhibition was given in the 
Free Public Library. This lasted for 
several weeks and was visited by sev- 
eral thousand people. The interest 
was so great that the exhibition was 
continued for a week longer than or- 
iginally planned. The _ exhibition 
comprised pictures of trees, methods 
of cultivating lumber, insect enemies, 
streets and parks, and the great for- 
ests; specimens of injurious insects 
and their work; flowers in wax, 
branches of fifty kinds of evergreens, 
and nuts of many kinds; material to 
show paper manufacture from the log 
to the finished sheet ; samples of boards 
and veneer, and many useful products 
of the trees, such as turpentine, var- 
nish, cork and india rubber. 
it is much to be wished that other 
cities would follow the example of 
Newark. Next fall, when school pu- 
pils and their elders alike come back 
from their summer outings filled with 
pleasant recollections of out-door na- 
ture, there would be an enthusiastic 
response if the friends of forestry 
would propose such an exhibition as 
this in every city. Doubtless the New- 
ark people will be ready to give les- 
sons from their experience, and any- 
“thing that the American Forestry As- 
sociation can do to aid such an enter- 
prise will be gladly done. 


Forestry and The San Francisco Cail 
Irrigation in of June 8th, gave a 
rene column report of the 
convention of the Counties Committee 
of the California Promotion Commit- 
tee at Petaluma, June 7th. The sub- 
ject, “Forestry and Irrigation in Cali- 
fornia,’ was discussed at length. 
There were twelve stated addresses, 
in addition to the general speech- 
making. A banquet, given by the la- 
dies, followed in the evening. 

Dr. George C. Pardee, former Gov- 
ernor of California, made a strong ad- 
dress, saying in part: “The histories 
of other countries, as well as those of 


parts of our own Nation and State, 
prove to us that the forests are neces- 
sary adjuncts of any and all schemes 
of continuous and successful irriga- 
tion.” 


Rar gem Fibre and Fabric for 
abric tor June 22 publishes a 
eee 3 editorial entitled 
“Save the Forests.” It states that 
every reader of its pages should be in- 
terested in the work of properly con- 
serving our forests, not only because 
of their importance to industries but 
also because of the supreme unwisdom 
of the onslaught which has previous- 
ly been made upon growing trees. 


Reforestation To reforest the pine 
A an Iron barrens of upper Michi- 

— gan the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company has established two nur- 
series at which pine trees are being 
successfully raised from seeds. These 
pines are ready for transplanting two 
years after sprouting. Ninety thous- 
and are now ready and are being set 
out on cutover land, near Coalwood, 
Alger County. 

Mr. Mather, of this Company, is a 
Sustaining Member of The American 
Forestry Association. 


Factories The United States Su- 
Must Not 4 
Poison preme Court has decid- 


Forests ed that the State of 


Georgia has a right to protect its for- 
ests, and that the Tennessee Copper 
Company and the Bucktown Sulphur 
& Iron Company can be enjoined from 
so conducting their smelter works on 
the Tennessee side of the line as to 
destroy the forests and vegetation in 
Georgia. A wise decision! 


Railroad Sec- Massachusetts has 
a adopted a law which 

& will render the railroad 
employees available as fire fighters. 
This law not only requires spark ar- 
restors on locomotives, and keeping 
the right of way clear of dead leaves 
and brush, but it authorizes the rail- 
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roads to clear unoccupied lands ad- 
joining their lines. Furthermore, any 
train crew which discovers a fire burn- 
ing uncontrolled is directed to give a 
fire alarm, consisting of one long and 
three short whistle blasts, repeated 
several times, and to inform the next 
section gang which the train passes, 
and the next telegraph station, of the 
fire. All section men and other em- 
ployees whose services are not imme- 
diately required for the safety of the 
tracks and traffic are then bound to 
go at once and fight the fire. Railroad 
corporations are directed to inform 
their employees as to their duties in 
this connection and to furnish them 
with proper facilities. 


President In his address on May 
Finley for 23d, before the North 

Carolina State Bankers’ 
Association, at Winston-Salem, Presi- 
dent Finley, of the Southern Railway, 
said: “Although it is not strictly con- 
nected with the subject which I have 
been discussing, I wish to direct your 
attention for a moment to a matter in 
which we are all vitally interested. 
That is, the importance of the adop- 
tion of a system of forestry manage- 
ment that will result in the preserva- 
tion of the great source of wealth con- 
tained in the forests of North Caro- 
lina. In many other parts of the 
country the forests were practically 
destroyed before the importance of 
the adoption of an intelligent system of 
forest management was generally un- 
derstood. It is fortunate for North 
Carolina that its forests have been 
preserved to the present time, when 
other parts of the country are looking 
to this section for an increasing pro- 
portion of their lumber supply and 
of all articles manufactured from 
wood. As the forests now stand, they 
can be made a source of great wealth 
for all the future if they are properly 
managed, and can be made the basis 
for the many manufacturing industries 
in which wood is used as a raw mate- 
rial. If the forests of this region are 
to be preserved, it is essential that a 


uniform system of management be put 
into operation, and I am in complete 
sympathy with the proposition to cre- 
ate the Appalachian Forest Reserve, 
because I believe that it is only by 
this means that the adoption of a uni- 
form system of scientific forest man- 
agement and preservation can be se- 
cured.” 


Cottcn Manu- The resolutions recently 
facturers passed by the Cotton 
Resolutions M I eT WR 

; Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, at Philadelphia, have received 
wide attention. ‘The Rochester, New 
York, Chronicle states that while the 
President has lost some measure of his 
popularity in the far West because of 
his forest preservation policy, he has 
gained the ardent support of The 
American Cotton Manufacturers, and 
that this implies the approval of many 
other manufacturers also. The Chron- 
icle summarizes the resolutions and 
adds: “Time will show the wisdom 
and foresight of the President.” 


Still More The National Associa- 
Associations tion of Manufacturers, 
Urging the. ; . 
Establishment iM recent resolutions, de- 
of National clares that the timber 
Forests and stone act should be 
repealed; that all public timber lands 
should be included in permanent for- 
est reserves; that in every State suffi- 
cient National Forest reserves should 
be established to supply the timber 
needs of that State; and that legisla- 
tion should immediately be enacted to 
create the White Mountain and Appa- 
lachian reserves. It also recommends 
a census of standing timber to be 
taken with the next general census in 
1910. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, recognizing that the timber 
famine of the future has come too 
near to the present to be ignored, has 
taken a stand for the National Forest 
policy, and for a stumpage census in 
1910. 

The National Lumber Manufact- 
urers’ Association also, at its meeting 
at the Jamestown Exposition, endors- 
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ed both these policies. The lumber- Pittsb Whereas, The Depart- 
men in this association cut about 40 eee ment of Agriculture, un- 


per cent of the lumber annually manu- 
factured in the United States. The 
popular idea is that lumbermen are 
responsible for the waste of the for- 
ests, but these gentlemen recognize 
that collectively they can, with advant- 
age, secure that which as individuals 
would be impossible for them to prac- 
tise. 
Pittsburg In- On June 13th, the Pitts- 
terest in burg, Pennsylvania, 
Forests Ct " PR 

aamber of Commerce, 
held an important meeting devoted to 
the consideration of the Appalachian- 
White Mountain Reserve question. 
The meeting grew out of the desire of 
some that the study, now being made 
by the Forest Service under an appro- 
priation by the last Congress, of the 
watersheds of the Appalachian moun- 
tain system, might be extended north- 
ward to include an examination of the 
tributaries of the Ohio River, in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. There were pres- 
ent at the meeting some fifty repre- 
sentative, substantial business men. 
Mr. William L. Hall of the Forest 
Service, now engaged in the Appa- 
lachian study above referred to, was 
present by invitation and addressed 
the Chamber. Very deep interest was 
manifested in the subject. Mr. Hall’s 
presentation was followed by a series 
of questions going directly to the heart 
of the entire matter. The manner in 
which these were answered evidently 
removed whatever doubt may have 
existed in the minds of any as to 
the des‘rability of the proposed re- 
serves, or of extending them into the 
western Pennsylvania region. Stress 
was laid upon the connection between 
forested watersheds and stream flow, 
and evidence was presented that the 
removal of such forests results in a 
hurtful and sometimes disastrous al- 
ternation of floods and droughts. This 
principle, well known to students of 
forestry, appealed with peculiar force 
to this audience of practical business 
men. As a result, the following reso- 
lutions were passed unanimously : 


der an appropriation 
from Congress, is now making a study 
of the important watersheds of the 
Appalachian Mountain System with a 
view to recommending to Congress the 
establishment of Forest Reserves suf- 
ficient in area to protect the important 
streams of this region ; and 


Whereas, This subject is of vital 
importance to the City of Pittsburg 
and this community, both with a view 
to preventing the increasingly destruc- 
tive floods in the Monongahela and 
Allegheny Rivers, and supplying wa- 
ter for navigation purposes in dry 
seasons ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburg fully approves 
of the establishment of Forest Re- 
serves On important watersheds of the 
Appalachian mountains; that it re- 
spectfully requests the Secretary of 
Agriculture to extend northward to 
include the Monongahela watershed 
the surveys now being made by the 
Government; furthermore, be it 


Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be presented to the Secretary 
of Agriculture; and also to the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio, 
and that the latter be respectfully 
urged to support the movement look- 
ing to the establishment of National 
Forest Reserves about the headwaters 
of the important tributaries of the 
Ohio River. 


Resolved, By the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburg: That the Penn- 
sylvania State Forest Reservation 
Commission be respectfully requested 
to co-operate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the pending examination 
of the water-sheds of important tribu- 
taries of the Ohio River in Western 
Pennsylvania, and especially that it 
make an examination of the water- 
shed of the Allegheny River. 
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The South’s Commenting on the 
pe ig eg Jamestown Exposition, 

The Wall Street Journal 
says: “The thing which will surprise 
most people is the great variety of 
products which the establishments of 
these agricultural States are now put- 
ting upon the market. Many of these 
products a dozen years ago were made 
in the Northern, Eastern, or Western 
States and shipped into Southern mar- 
kets. Now this process is reversed, 
not only in textile industries but also 
in woodworking manufactures. The 
Southern States are not only supply- 
ing their own needs but are furnishing 
many of the densely populated sec- 
tions of the rest of the country with 
all that the capacity of their establish- 
ments permits.” 

The present progress of the South 
is wonderful. We must not, however, 
overlook the fact that the very life of 
all that section south of the Potomac 
and Ohio and east of the Mississippi is 
intimately bound up with the preser- 
vation of the Appalachian Mountain 
forests; that these forests are going; 
that the experience of Europe, includ- 
ing France and Switzerland, proves 
beyond all question that forest de- 
struction bears calamity in its train, 
and that no adequate method of pre- 
serving mountain forests has yet been 
discovered other than that of State or 
National ownership and administra- 
tion. Unless the Appalachian bill 
shall soon become a law, the prosper- 
ity and progress of the South are al- 
ready doomed. 


A Federal In The National Geo- 


sn ae graphic Magazine for 
ervice May, Mr. H. M. Wilson 


of the Geological Survey makes a 
strong plea for the establishment of a 
kederal drainage service for reclaim- 
ing the swamp lands on a basis simi- 
lar to that of the Reclamation Service 
for irrigating arid lands. After 
briefly sketching what has already 
been accomplished in several States, 
he shows with the aid of a map and 
diagram where the sixty millions of 


acres of swamp are located, and esti- 
mates that if properly drained they 
would furnish homes for six millions 
of people and crops worth seven hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 


| eared Under this heading the 
rotection , : P 
monthly magazin \S- 
sit y magazine Sys 
tem says: 


“The Government’s inefficiency and 
shortsightedness were illustrated by 
the recent floods in Pittsburg, follow- 
ing those in Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
other cities. 

“The Federal neglect of rivers 
and forests is scarcely short of 
criminal. Estimates of the cost of the 
latest flood vary from $25,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. Insuring the public 
against floods would at the same time 
advance the transportation problem. 
The Government has not wisely ad- 
ministered its control over waterways. 
Perhaps no means of equalizing the 
flow of rivers would be more fruitful 
than the reforesting of denuded moun- 
tains. No doubt many streams that 
have ceased to be navigable at all 
might be made to float vessels again 
through the rejuvenation of the 
forests.” 


May Serve President Roosevelt is- 
re a sued an executive order 

— on June 13, setting aside 
the rule of 1873, forbidding Federal 
officers to hold office under any State 
or Territory. The President declares it 
is necessary for the proper enforce- 
ment of the fish and game laws, and 
the live-stock and forest-fire laws, to 
have State and Federal officers work 
together. To this end he orders that 
State and Territorial officers may 
serve as collaborators of the Federal 
Forest Service. 


Census of As announced last 
Timber month, the Census Bu- 
Products . Espa a3 
reau in co-operation with 
the Forest Service, has gathered sta- 
tistics concerning the production of 
lumber and timber products. The pro- 
duction of lumber, lath and shingles 
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is being published for each State as 
fast as the States bring in their figures. 
Reports for several States have now 
been published, viz.: Louisiana, Texas, 
Florida, Virginia, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Washington, Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania, and Maine. 

In regard to veneers, the total num- 
ber of logs used and veneers pro- 
duced from each kind of wood is re- 
ported, seventeen kinds of wood be- 
ing mentioned. A report is also giv- 
en on the consumption of pulp wood, 
covering the consumption of 250 mills, 
and giving the cords used, in mechani- 
cal, sulphite, and soda processes, of 
each of eight kinds of timber. 


State The Pathfinder for May 
- aed in 4 gives the following 

‘ai answer to the question, 
“What State was first to protect its 
forests?” “New York. In 1885 it es- 
tablished a forest preserve. At pres- 
ent it has a forest, fish, and game 
commission upon which devolves the 
enforcement of the forest, fish, and 
game laws, the management of the 
forest preserves, and the acquisition of 
lands by the State. The States now 
having officers charged with forest in- 
terests are: California, Connecticut, 
Kansas, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin.” 


Good ~ The Pennsylvania legis- 
save i. lature has passed some 
ennsylvania . : 
important laws this year. 
One is to prevent fires. It makes 
every constable and employee of the 
State Forestry Department a fire 
warden, requiring him to detect and 
put out fires and authorizing him to 
employ help at twenty-five cents an 
hour. This is paid immediately by 
the county and two-thirds. is after- 
ward refunded by the State. Fines 
and imprisonment are provided for 
neglect of duty. These provisions are 


similar to those governing the Na- 
tional Forests with respect to fires, 
and it is hoped that the law will be 
effective. It also offers rewards for 
the apprehension of persons who set 
fires. 

Another law is one to encourage 
the planting and rearing of forests by 
reducing taxation. Ninety-five per 
cent of the taxes on woodland is re- 
bated for the period of thirty-five 
years. It is said that there are up- 
ward of fifty-five thousand acres of 
neglected sprout land in Pennsyl- 
vania. It was taxed as high as other 
land and abandoned by the owners 
because profitless. When sold for 
taxes the people would not buy it. 
This provision enables the owners to 
reforest the land and hold it as wood- 
land while the new trees are growing. 


Shade Trees The last Pennsylvania 
Hi ae Legislature passed a law 

il oat to provide for the plant- 
ing and care of shade trees on all the 
highways of the commonwealth, in 
town or country. Why should not 
public agencies plant trees along coun- 
try roads as well as along the streets 
of towns? 


In New In New York, also, Mr. 
York Also Jonathan Y. Cuyler, 

civil engineer and land- 
scape architect, is urging the State to 
take up the planting of trees along the 
highways. He calls attention to the 
fact that the nurseries of the Forestry 
Commission and the Board of Agri- 
culture could be utilized in this effort. 


Legislative Following the adjourn- 
Indifference ment of the Minnesota 
valecteaiaoaas Legislature the Pioneer 
Press mercilessly scored that body for 
its absolute and utter failure to enact 
any substantial forestry legislation. 
After enumerating the legislative sins 
of omission the paper said, “The 
‘skinners’ who live and think only for 
the present, with no care for the fu- 
ture—not even for that of the boys 
and girls now growing up—dominate 
both branches of the legislature. The 








| 
| 
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slightest quibble or trumped-up objec- 
tion suffices to convince the average 
legislator of the advisability of turn- 
ing down any forestry measure, no 
matter how beneficent, even if it calls 
for no expenditure by the State and 
promises revenue instead.” 

The Pioneer Press looks to the Na- 
tion for relief. It predicts a rising 
tide of protest from the East against 
forest destruction, and such a reor- 
ganization of congressional commit- 
tees as will make possible the enact- 
ment of the Appalachian - White 
Mountain bill. Following in the 
wake of. such legislation it hopes that 
something may be done for Minne- 
sota. 

The Nation plays a vastly import- 
ant part in the affairs of the Ameri- 
can commonwealth, but the place and 
power of the State should not be un- 
derestimated or diminished. 


In Indiana also they are 
discussing the relief of 
young timber from taxa- 
tion. Representative Poer points out 
that though forest lands bring little or 
no income, they are taxed on their 
value as determined by what they 
would produce if cleared and culti- 
vated. So that while the State en- 
courages forestry, it at the same time 
in effect forbids reproduction of for- 
ests by private owners. It is said that 
under the State Constitution the only 
chance of exemption of young forests 
from taxation would be by classifying 
this use as scientific. But unless the 
Constitution prescribes the principle 
of assessment, it would seem easy to 
reduce the taxation to a nominal 
figure. 


Relief from 
Taxation 


iieine and Charles H. Bartlett on 

er. urea Monday, May 27, ad- 
Tome dres me dt “ Bangor 
Board of Trade on the above subject. 
He deprecated the careless and waste- 
ful methods of lumbering which have 
seriously diminished the lumber sup- 
ply of this State and added to the risk 
of fire. He called attention to the ig- 





norant clearing of the forest which has 
elsewhere caused erosion of the soil, 
filled river channels with silt, caused 
alternate droughts and floods, and 
ruined natural advantages which 
otherwise would have perpetuated 
prosperity and comfort. He quoted 
Mr. Overton W. Price, of the Forest 
Service: “It is the history of all great 
industries directed by private inter- 
ests that the necessity for modification 
is not seen until the harm has been 
done and its results are felt. This fact 
has been emphasized in the lumber 
industry.” 

Mr. Bartlett stated that “from 
costly experience elsewhere we can at 
least take warning and seek to avert 
like consequences, * * * and it is 
for this purpose that the Forestry De- 
partment of the State was organized, 
* * * which is rendering such ef- 
ficient aid to timberland owners in the 
protection of the forests against fire 
by the establishment of look-out sta- 
tions and the appointment of fire war- 
dens.” He urged that the people be 
made to realize the necessity of pro- 
tecting the forests from fire, over- 
cutting and wasteful lumbering. 

Speaking of the wild lands of 
Maine, he stated that if these were 
thrown into the hands of speculators, 
the latter, unless restrained, would at 
once strip them, thus increasing the 
danger of fire, reducing both the for- 
ests and the game, causing the 
streams to dry up, the water-powers to 
dwindle away, the wheels of industry 
to turn slowly, all kinds of business to 
diminish, and disastrous floods to en- 
sue. Fires, he said, frequently re- 
sulted from the careless work of hunt- 
ers and squatters. Hurricanes occa- 
sionally blow down large tracts of 
standing timber and sometimes a 
whole township of timber disappears 
in smoke in a few hours. Pulp mills 
have added to the value of timber- 
lands, but have caused grave appre- 
hension of the early exhaustion of the 
spruce supply. 

To protect the forests of the State, 
The Maine Forestry Association was 
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formed last winter; the Governor at- 
tended and addressed the meeting, and 
the interest manifested was a hopeful 
sign. 

The introduction of economical 
methods and processes, as of the sub- 
stitution of the saw for the ax, and the 
introduction of band-saws in mills, 
was mentioned. 

Quoting President Roosevelt before 
the American Forest Congress, “You 
must keep your ideals high and yet 
must seek to realize them in practical 
ways;”’ Mr. Bartlett said: “In these 
days of the selfish scramble for 
wealth, higher ideals are pushed aside 
and forgotten; but in those same 
ideals consist the basis of true prog- 
ress and the best welfare of the hu- 
man race.” 


The Kansas- The famous law suit of 
pong wed Kansas vs. Colorado has 

been decided. This dis- 
pute between two States might have 
produced war in former generations, 
but our States instead of fighting ap- 
peal to the interstate arbitration tri- 
bunal at Washington —the Supreme 
Court. The Arkansas river rises in 
Colorado and traverses the treeless 
plains, furnishing water for irrigation 
in both States; but the Kansas irriga- 
tors claimed that the amount of water 
withdrawn before it reached the Kan- 
sas line was so great there was not 
enough left for them, and they in- 
voked the legal principle that all the 
dwellers along a stream have an equal 
interest in the whole stream, and hence 
asked for an injunction against with- 
drawal of the water by Colorado 
irrigators. 

The Supreme Court, however, up- 
held the right of every State to allow 
and govern the use of water for irri- 
gation, and to set aside the old com- 
mon-law rule above mentioned, so far 
as it would apply to irrigation. The 
court further held that the United 
States has no authority to regulate ir- 
rigation, but that this is a State mat- 
ter strictly. It held that if Kansas 


were actually injured in sufficient de- 
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gree by the Colorado irrigation prac- 
tise, then Kansas might bring suit for 
relief; but that as things are now the 
benefit from irrigation in Colorado is 
greater than the loss from low water 
in Kansas, and Kansas can not com- 
plain on general principles of irriga- 
tion being carried on, because it has 
made laws itself to encourage this 
practise. 

Hundreds of witnesses were exam- 
ined in the trial. Not only the authori- 
ties of the two States, but many pri- 
vate corporations were eager to be 
heard, and representatives from the 
United States were at hand to protect 
Federal interests. It is fortunate 
that the outcome of the trial favors the 
continuance of irrigation. If the set- 
tlers along the waters of an interstate 
river could not use its waters under 
the laws of their own State, for fear 
of trespassing on the rights of States 
further down, little irrigation could 
be done, for most of the rivers flow 
across two or more States. 


Approval From Colorado ema- 
from nated the call for the 
Colorado 


public land convention 
which, it is understood, is to oppose 
the Government’s forest policy. From 
the same State, however, come strong 
resolutions in support of this policy 
by the Colorado State Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Since this body represents 
those who realize the importance of 
the forests, their view is significant as 
indicating that the forest policy has 
not been accompanied by such perver- 
sion as is alleged by those who make 
this a pretext, but who really care lit- 
tle for the preservation of the forests. 

The resolutions assert: (1) That 
persons enjoying the products of the 
reserves for grazing or power plants 
should pay a reasonable price; (2) 
that the policy of selling mature tim- 
ber is commendable and the method of 
competitive bidding closes the door 
against fraud and waste; (3) that the 
Federal government by this work re- 
lieves the State of an enormous ex- 
pense which the State could not well 
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afford; and (4) that there is no force 
in the claim that the reserves hinder 
the growth of the State. 


In discussing editorially 


igereamee the Denver Convention, 
*Y the Kansas City Times 
said: 


“Now it happens that forestry is 
one of the most important, most far- 
reaching, subjects before the people of 
this country. It affects States with- 
out large areas of forests as well as 
those having large timber tracts. It 
is not only necessary to conserve the 
forests that yet remain, but it is ab- 


solutely essential to the permanent 
welfare of the country to plant 
forests.” 

No Ground The New York Sun 
for Indigna- thinks there is little 


ground for the claim 
made by some in the West that the 
forest administration has established 
“a system as obnoxious and oppres- 
sive as English landlordism in Ireland.” 
The Sun says these poor victims of 
oppression have obtained their home- 
steads from the United States on easy 
terms. They are now indignant be- 
cause they cannot use public property 
without paying for the privilege; and 
the logical extension of this proposi- 
tion would give the people of Wash- 
ington the right freely to pasture their 
cows on the White House lot, and to 
cut down trees on the Mall for fire- 
wood. 


The Washington Post 
remarks: “The fight for 
the forests, with private 
and corporate greed on one side and 
the Government on the other, becomes 
more acute every month. It is one of 
the mighty dramas of the age; but 
owing to its length and the complex 
character of the plot, few people ap- 
preciate the magnitude and pictures- 
que nature of the struggle. If there 
is any policy which will make the name 
of Roosevelt illustrious hereafter, it is 
that of preserving the forests of the 


A Mighty 
Drama 
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country for the people, in the face of 
the most powerful and cunning oppo- 
sition.” 


Speaking of wild talk, 


hid how is this from Ranch 
and Range, quoted in 
the Saguache Crescent (Colorado), 


April 25, 1907? 

In discussing the situation which 
led up to the Denver Convention, and 
criticising the extension of forest re- 
serves and the power of the Forester, 
the editorial declares, “This question 


of taxation without representation is 


the same principle that prompted our 
forefathers to resist by force. * * 
When it comes to practically pales 
ing her (the West) of her resources, 
and using the moneys derived from an 
unjust taxation of her people for the 
improvement of the East, the West 
demands recognition, and should she 
not obtain it one way, she may be 
forced to resort to the strong arm, and 
ultimately she will say to the East— 
Go your way and we will go ours.” 
Is this an echo from the Hartford 
Convention, or from 1860? 


Indictments Lhe New Orleans 
Might Damp- Times-Democrat  re- 


en Enthus- marked that it was 
— to be hoped the ex- 
pected indictments against highly 


placed timber thieves would not be 
found until after the public land con- 
vention in Denver, because such 
thieves would be certain to join in the 
protest against the forest administra- 
tion and it would be interesting to see 
how far their assurance would lead 
them to proceed. Indictments against 
the convention’s members or sponsors 
might dampen the enthusiasm of the 
gathering. 

We hear sometimes of 
criticism from the moun- 
tain States, of Forester 
Pinchot and his policy. The Helena, 
Montana, Jndependent, of May 17th, 
sounds a different note. In a half 
column article, entitled “Pinchot For 
Us,” it uses such language as follows: 


Good Work 
Appreciated 
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“The head of the Forestry Bureau 
is Gifford Pinchot. We like him. We 
like Roosevelt better, because Roose- 
velt knows his man, because Roose- 
velt stands by Pinchot. * * * 

“There was not a day during the 
consideration of the increase of his 
salary that Mr. Pinchot could not have 
contracted with wealthy corporations 
that need his service, at his own price. 
* OK * 

“The railroads are troubled about 
their stock of ties. * * * Now, 
the problem is how to get what are 
actually needed; and such men as 
Pinchot can answer the question— 
taking a few years to do it. He would 
grow trees. He knows how. He is 
growing them for the Government out 
in the arid country, creating forests 
to preserve the water supply for irri- 
gation. By this means thousands of 
acres of worthless land is reclaimed. 
* ok cd 

“Pinchot has provided homes for 
thousands of families * * * and 
he says he would rather do this than 
to raise railroad ties at twenty times 
the price. 

“F. H. Newell; director of the Unit- 
ed States Reclamation Service, gets 
$5,000 a year, and could take probably 
ten times the salary from any one of a 
dozen engineering firms; but he has a 
liking for doing for the public. He 
likes it for ‘the joy of doing the big- 
gest things that are done anywhere on 
earth, in the biggest and quickest 
way. 


The Chicago Post of 
June 3d contains a col- 
umn story. entitled, 
“Land Graft Stopped. Cause of Criti- 
cism. New Policy of Administering 
Public Domain Arouses Resentment 
of Certain Interests in West.” The 
story opens with this paragraph: “Of- 
ficial Washington has adopted a new 
view of the Government’s duty toward 
the public domain. Under the old 


Why 
Criticisms? 


regime public land, with everything in 
it and on it, was looked upon as prop- 
erty on which any one might prey. A 
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squatter might settle on a section and 
eventually call it his own; a railroad 
might convert large areas to its own 
use without consulting the Govern- 
ment ; capitalists might take possession 
of rich coal or oil fields, and as long 
as no one came to throw them out fill 
their pockets with money taken from 
Government property; cattle raisers 
turned their herds on the public graz- 
ing land without thinking of asking 
for permission or offering to pay any- 
thing for the privilege; timber dealers 
felt free to enter and cut lumber at 
will. 

“The change brought about is simple 
but far-reaching. All the Government 
is demanding is that the public do- 
main shall be handled the way a thrifty 
land owner would handle his acres.” 

The Post states that this change in 
policy resulted in protest. Naturally, 
the grafters and timber and coal 
thieves would object. Others, in addi- 
tion, chafed under the restrictions 
which have been thrown about the 
public domain, the action of the Ad- 
ministration in creating new National 
Forests, and the policy of charging for 
forest reserve resources. This discon- 
tent on the part of some has led to the 
recent Denver meeting. 

Public resources are unquestionably 
for the public. When, now, an insig- 
nificant fraction of the total population 
of the United States assume them- 
selves to be the public, at least so far 
as public lands and National resources 
are concerned, we may readily under- 
stand how the attempt of the actual 
public to protect itself will be resented 
by the handful who imagine the part 
to constitute the whole. There is 
nothing, however, like free discussion 
to clear up points like this. 


Trabuco Can- Mr. C. S. Chapman, 
yon National chief of the office of or- 
tanael ganization of the Forest 
Service, writes regarding the Trabuco 
Canyon National Forest: 

“The forest is situated over the 
low rolling hills of the Santa Anna 
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Mountains which lie south of the Los 
Angeles valley in southern California. 
The valley in which the towns of Riv- 
erside and Carona are situated adjoin 
the eastern boundary, and on_ the 
western boundary the hills slope down 
to the Santa Anna valley. No towns 
or settlements of any size are situated 
within the forest. A paying tin mine 
is being worked on the west slope of 
the forest, and oil deposits are being 
developed in the Santa Anna hills, 
adjacent to the boundary, and it is 
probable that oil deposits will be found 
in the forest. 

“The chief value of the forest is for 
the purpose of grazing. Excellent 
feed exists in the hills throughout the 
winter and early spring months dur- 
ing the winter rains. The feed dries 
up and the hills become barren during 
the summer months. There is very 
little agricultural land, but on the 
lower slope of the hills along the boun- 
daries small areas of land in the stream 
beds are cultivated. 

“The forest serves its most import- 
ant purpose as a conservator of mois- 
ture, and agricultural interests in the 
adjoining valleys are to some extent 
dependent upon the flow of streams 
originating in the hills. These streams 
flow only during a limited portion of 
the year, and after the month of April 
very little water flows off in the bed 
of the streams. Considerable seep- 
age continues under the ground along 
the stream channels, and this often is 
tapped by artesian wells. The value 
of the forest would be immeasurably 
greater if there were better cover over 
the hills. There is practically no mer- 
chantable timber in the forest. A few 
Coulter pine trees occur along the 
west of the main ridge of the hills ex- 
tending north and south, and along 
the stream courses which head back 
among the hills a scattering stand of 
live oak, cottonwood, alder, syca- 
more, and California walnut occur. 


Over the rest of the hills the cover is 
a scanty growth of low chaparral of 
many species of 

southern California. 


shrubs native to 
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“One of the most attractive feat- 
ures is the Trabuco Canyon, a narrow 
canyon, better timbered than most of 
the canyons penetrating the forest. 
In this canyon there is a luxuriant 
stand of native California palm, and 
the canyon presents an attractive ap- 
pearance and is frequently visited by 
tourists. 

“Considerable improvements have 
been undertaken by the Forest Serv- 
ice; roads have been improved and 
good trails constructed up the can- 
yons for the convenience of visitors 
and also to connect points of interest. 
Several cabins and pastures have been 
built for headquarters for Forest 
Rangers. A Forest Nursery is being 
established and planting will be un- 
dertaken with eucalyptus and other 
trees upon bare and chaparral grown 
areas in order to improve the cover 
and make the forest a better conserva- 
tor of moisture. 

“The forest is protected from fire by 
ranger patrol throughout the season 
of fire danger each year. In this way 
the chaparral cover which, in the ab- 
sence of a growth of timber, is an im- 
portant factor in obtaining moisture, 
is prevented from being denuded from 
portions of slopes of the hills by grass 
fires which might run into the forest 
from unprotected private lands ad- 
joining it. 

“Any further information which you 
desire will be cheerfully furnished by 
Supervisor J. R. Bell, Hemet, Cali- 
fornia.” 


Getting The Galveston Tribune 
rid of remarks that France has 
$18,000,000 


just spent eighteen. mil- 
lion dollars for tree planting, and that 
this is just the total of the flood dam- 
age along the Ohio River during the 
last four years. Instead of spending 
eighteen million dollars to plant trees 
we prefer to lose it in floods caused by 
the lack of those trees. 


Evergreen The Experiment Station 
—e m of the Iowa State Col- 
owa 


lege at Ames is now is- 
suing a bulletin (No. 90) that de- 
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scribes the best evergreens for Iowa 
farms. 

A general resume of tree growing 
in the State, the reasons why more 
trees should be grown, methods of 
planting, cultivating, and pruning dif- 
ferent species, and their adaptation to 
various localities, are the main sub- 
jects treated. It is a handsomely il- 
lustrated pamphlet containing much 
valuable information. The bulletin 
may be had by applying to Prof. 
Chas. F. Curtis, Director, Ames, Iowa. 


The Kansas City Jour- 
nal recently devoted a 
column to the discussion 
of the above subject. It recognized 
that the tree is one “of which excel- 
lent results can be expected wherever 
the right conditions prevail.” It 
stated that “it may be counted upon to 
yield good returns on deep, fertile, 
porous soil, where the water table is 
not too far from the surface;”’ and 
mentioned Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, eastern Nebraska, and Kansas 
as States and sections in which such 
soil may be found. It quotes a suc- 
cessful catalpa raiser whose only 
worry is because of his inability to 
supply the demand for his posts, even 
at fifteen cents each. There is cer- 
tainly a great field for the catalpa. 


Profit in 
Catalpas 


The Washington Times 
predicts the rapid ap- 
proach of the age of 
concrete; it points to the passing of 
the forests and of the iron ore fields 
in Lake Superior, states that Europe 
has met the timber famine and high 
price of steel by building her cities of 
concrete, and points to the fact that 


Age of Con- 
crete Coming 


the supply of concrete is inex- 
haustible. 
Substitutes, fortunately, can be 


found for wood in some of its uses. 
But this fact no more argues that the 
disappearance of the forests would be 
of slight consequence than does the 
discovery of the illuminating proper- 
ties of gas and electricity argue that 
the going out of the sun in heaven 


n 
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would signify little to the world. We 
welcome the substitutes, but we urge 
the conservation, nevertheless, of our 
forests. 
Demand for 
Stumpage 
Census 


The National Associa- 
tion of Box Manufac- 
turers, representing an 
industry for the supply of box mate- 
rial, already scarce, urges the Govern- 
ment to make a census of the standing 
timber. Ten years ago boxes were 
sold for 75 cents a wagon load and 
split up for kindling. Of late they are 
sold for 10 to 25 cents each and used 
over again. Other organizations also 
are urging this stumpage census. The 
Census Bureau received four petitions 
in one day. 


Reprint of The Census Bureau 
the First nowadays collects varied 
Census 


information of a useful 
nature in addition to numbering the 
inhabitants. The very first census, 
that of 1790, began this policy by 
gathering elementary information as 
to the military and industrial strength 
of the country. 

The Census Bureau announces at 
this time that it can furnish, at the 
price of one dollar each, the names of 
heads of families and accompanying 
information shown on schedules of the 
census of 1790 for the States of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maryland. 
The entire series of schedules so far 
as they still exist will be published 
when Congress grants authority and 
money. In the States named, the 
heads of families in 1790 were limited 
in number and the records are in a 
condition which makes transcription 
comparatively easy. 


“In a suburb of Phila- 
delphia,” says Forest 
Leaves, “two fine tree 
specimens, each exceeding a century 
in age, were felled—to accommodate 
a side-walk along a public road. The 
walk could have been diverted around 
the trees*or its grade changed, but the 
supervisor wanted a straight, level 
walk.” 


A Sidewalk 
Overrated 
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The necessity of having side-walks 
straight is greatly overrated. A com- 
munity accustomed to returning home 
sober, at night, runs little risk in hav- 
ing a side-walk bend _ occasionally 
around a grand old tree; while, Sam 
Walter Foss’s “Calf-Path” to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the loss of 
time in going around such a tree is 
amply compensated by the presence of 
such a friend of man. 


The man who wishes to 
ane . make provision for his 
randchildren _ ‘ ; 
grandchildren can do it 

by planting a pine forest in Florida. 
Set out systematically in an old, aban- 
doned field, a pine forest will grow 
and flourish. Carefully looked after 
and replaced when damaged, these 
trees will reach maturity in forty 
years. Two thousand dollars an acre 
is a moderate estimate of what the 
land will be worth with four hundred 
trees per acre upon it—Tampa Times. 


Provide for 


Portable The Times-Enterprise of 
—— Albert Lea, Minn., takes 


pleasure in seeing the 
use of portable sawmills cutting lum- 
ber from trees on farm woodlots. In 
some parts of Minnesota a consider- 
able amount of lumber is cut in this 
way. 


forest wealth of 
Newfoundland is exten- 
sive and varied. The 
mainstay is white pine of a superior 
quality. The country is easy of access 
to the lumberman, with a coast of six 
thousand miles broken by innumerable 
inlets adjacent to the forest belts. Ne- 
gotiations are in progress for the 
launching of two more large pulp 
mills in the colony. An expanding 
market for spruce and pine is found in 
Argentina. 


Newfoundland The 
Forest 
Resources 


Game and 
Forest laws 
in Tennessee 


The Nashville American 
gives a summary of the 
requirements of the for- 
est laws in Tennessee and advises 
those who are interested or affected to 
write for the pamphlet containing the 
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laws. The American attributes the 
existence of this legislation largely to 
the State Warden, Col. Joseph H. 
Acklen, who, serving without salary 
for four years, has given his time, la- 
bor and money to the cause. The 
Department of Game, Fish and For- 
estry, one of the most important of 
the State departments, enters upon its 
fifth year without ever having re- 
ceived a single dollar of appropriation 
from the State. 


Tree Plant- Norway is one of the 
— = lumber reservoirs of the 
Norway 


world; yet the Nor- 
wegians appreciate the advantage of 
renewing their woods before they are 
exhausted. Tree planting has at- 
tracted much attention in recent years. 
United States Vice-Consul Alger re- 
ports there were nearly seven million 
trees planted in 1905, of which one 
million five hundred thousand were by 
school children and other young peo- 
ple. Forest planting is being intro- 
duced into the public schools. 


Bamboo The Japanese govern- 
ive ~ ment, through the Agri- 
? P cultural College, has 


been experimenting unsuccessfully to 


find a satisfactory native pulp mate- 


rial. Lately, however, it has tried the 
young bamboo plant, or bamboo 
grass, with very pleasing results. 


Former material failed in the drying. 
This dries readily. It grows in great 
profusion and can be cultivated as a 
farm crop. If this turns out well it 
will be a valuable discovery. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is trying to introduce bamboo 
into our Southern States. 


—— Prof. Taizan Shiza, the 
Preserving Japanese Director of 


Wood Forestry, has patented 
an invention for the preservation of 
wood in railway ties, posts, and bridge 
timbers. Capitalists in Osaka have 
formed a company to establish an in- 
dustry of this invention. Tar and 
creosote are understood to be the prin- 
cipal materials used. 








FOREST PARKS ALONG THE ROADS 
AND RIVERS OF MAINE 


HERE has recently been enacted 
in Maine a law entitled “An Act 
to preserve trees abutting public high- 
ways and other places.” This act 
gives authority to all cities and towns 
of any size whatever to procure for 
park purposes strips of land not ex- 
ceeding five rods in width, which are 
located beside highways and public 
waters. Payment must, of course, be 
made to the owners of land con- 
demned for this purpose. 

The act provides that this land shall 
be under the control of the munic‘pai 
authorities. The owner, however, still 
retains many of his former rights. He 
may open private ways, clear and im- 
prove, if such action is consistent with 
the preservation of the trees, and use 
the land for building purposes. The 
act authorizes no one except the own- 
er, the municipal officers, and their 
agents to enter upon the land. 

The purpose of this legislation is ob- 
viously to protect and perpetuate the 
beauties of the forests along the Maine 
roads, lakes, and rivers. It is now 
within the power of the cities and 
towns to prevent the unsightly high- 
ways and the accumulation of debris 
which always covers the banks of the 
lakes and rivers after the timber has 
been cut. 

This is one of the most important 
and comprehensive acts ever passed in 
any State for the preservation of nat- 
ural scenery. It is undoubtedly valid. 


The general attitude of the courts has 
always been to uphold the constitu- 
tionality of laws passed for purposes 
of this kind. The advantages to the 
public in having these strips of forest 


lands preserved is obvious. In Maine, 
especially, these advantages are not 
merely esthetic, for the forests along 
her roads, lakes, and rivers are the 
greatest attraction for tourists. 


At first sight, the expenses which ex- 
tensive purchases of this kind would 
entail seem sufficient to prevent the 
towns from taking advantage of the 
law. If, however, the purchases are 
conducted continuously even though 
they cover’ small tracts, the scenery 
along a large portion of the public 
ways and lakes will, eventually, be pro- 
tected. 


There are some disadvantages in 
leaving the matter to the initiative of 
the several towns and cities, since 
those which have the lands most suit- 
able for this purpose are not likely to 
realize. the necessity of preserving 
them until cutting has begun. There 
are greater objections, however, to 
giving the State control. It is un- 
doubtedly necessary to allow, as the 
act provides, the owners of the land 
to select and clear building sites upon 
it. Unless discretion in selecting and 
purchasing is allowed to those who 
are primarily interested in preserving 
the strips along highways, 7. e., the 
towns and cities in which they are sit- 
uated, it would be impossible to pre- 
vent fraud by owners who intended 
to open large tracts for building pur- 
poses. The benefit, moreover, while 
it results largely to the State, is mostly 
to the towns and cities. 


If the act proves practicable other 
States should, and probably will, adopt 
similar legislation. 



































REPORT OF THE FORESTRY 
COMMIT TEE* 


BY 


Mrs. P. S. Peterson, Chairman of the Forestry Committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


or HE life of the State and of the 

Nation depends on the preser- 
vation of our forests.” These words 
of the President form the keynote of 
the work of the Forestry Committee ; 
a work which connects the interests of 
every part of our land with Washing- 
ton, the center of forest activity, and 
the seat of legislative action. 

Every State in the Union, whether 
heavily wooded or destitute of trees, 
should have intelligent laws providing 
for a due proportion of forest area. 

This is a field of usefulness in which 
women may wisely exert themselves 
for the welfare of the Nation, and of 
their own States, by spreading infor- 
mation and shaping public sentiment. 
With this end in view, the Chairmen 
of Forestry in all the States were urg- 
ed to give earnest thought to the meth- 
ods by which existing forests, in their 
own localities, might be preserved and 
improved, in order to conserve their 
beauty and economic value. They 
were asked to emphasize the utilitar- 
ian side, in preference to the esthetic, 
and to lend their aid in acquiring and 
scientifically handling all forest re- 
serves which protect the head-waters 
of important streams. 

A vast amount of valuable data has 
been obtained from answers to a list 
of questions sent to each member of 
the committee. This information rep- 
resents a great variety of interests, 
from the watchword of the “Lone Star 
State,” “a more beautiful Texas,” to 
the work wrought by the women of 
California is saving the noble sequoia 


trees, and in the successful crowning 
of the efforts of the New Jersey wo- 
men to preserve the Palisades. 

Suggestions sent out contained the 
following requests: 

“Aim to have every Club in your 
State give one day or more each year 
to the subject of Forestry, and assign 
it a place in the programs of State and 
District meetings. 

“Have a definite presentation of this 
most vital subject, which affects not 
only the health of the people but the 
amount and distribution of rainfall, 
thus controlling the freshets and corre- 
sponding seasons of drought, equaliz- 
ing the climatic conditions of the 
country, and providing for the con- 
stant and increasing demand for for- 
est products. 

“Ask the Clubs to study Forestry, 
and see that books and periodicals 
treating of the subject be placed in lo- 
cal and traveling libraries and reading 
rooms, and that they be brought to the 
attention of the Clubs.” 

The enthusiastic way in which the 
Committee of Forestry supported the 
efforts of your Chairman deserves es- 
pecial notice. Nearly all have com- 
plied with requests for information 
and have co-operated in every way 
suggested. Two of them have become 
so imbued with the importance of the 
subject that they are taking a course 
in forestry in a technical school, in 
order to be the better equipped for 
their work along these lines. 

In order to accomplish the greatest 
benefit we recommended that some one 


*The above report of the work of the Forestry Committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for the year then ending was submitted by Mrs. 
P. S. Peterson, Chairman, at. the annual meeting of the Committee, at James- 
town, in June. 
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qualified to treat the subject of forest- 
ry authoritatively should address the 
Clubs when such an arrangement could 
be made possible. 

It would be hard for any one, who 
heard the lecture delivered by Enos 
A. Mills, of Colorado, at the Biennial, 
a year ago, to forget what was said 
about “Our friends the trees.” Few 
people can tell the story of the forest 
or the forest-life so well, because of 
the years spent in the heart of the 
mountains and woods where he com- 
muned with Nature, and learned to 
know the literature of Burroughs, 
Muir, Thoreau, and other kindred 
spirits. 

After speaking, Mr. Mills had 
scarcely leit the platform before he 
was importuned to lecture in a dozen 
or more different States, and all who 
were so fortunate as to secure this 
privilege, felt that the investment of 
fifty dollars was wisely made. 

Last winter the Forest Service at 
Washington engaged him as collabor- 
ator, and on account of their apprecia- 
tion of the work being done by the 
Women’s Clubs, proffered his services 
to your committee, free of all expense, 
from March Ist to the middle of May. 
By the aid of the State Chairmen, ar- 
rangements were made for placing 
Mr. Mills in the most important cen- 
ters, as far as time permitted. 


A very extensive tour was arrang- 
ed whereby he was enabled to give 
more than sixty addresses in thirteen 
different States, at which men were 
largely in attendance. He also spoke 
before the joint sessions of legislatures 


and to the students of many universi- 
ties, normal and high schools. 

It is too soon to estimate the result, 
but the day following one of his lec- 
tures, a lumberman decided to reforest 
6,000 acres of land under instructions 
from the Forest Service. Another, 
who had ordered a tract cut down 
along a waterway through his farm, 
made a trip of twenty-five miles to 
countermand its execution. 

The wide sphere of usefulness to 
which the Clubs have attained is large- 
ly due to the generous cn-operation 
of the Forest Service. 

We are also indebted to the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, which pub- 
lishes in its magazine, ForEsTRY AND 
IRRIGATION, reports of the work of the 
Women’s Clubs, and such articles as 
are sent for that purpose. Your 
Chairman feels that further co-opera- 
tion will be greatly to our advantage, 
and recommends that as individuals 
and as Clubs we become affiliated with 
this organization. 

It is only through such a source 
that we can keep abreast of the times 
in this all-important subject. 

One of the live issues to which wo- 
men have contributed their influence is 
the effort to secure the Appalachian- 
White Mountain Reserves, which has 
not been accomplished. All energies 
will bend toward the attainment of 
this end during the next session of 
Congress. 

Your Chairman feels deeply gratifi- 
ed by your manifested interest and 
welcomes all suggestions which will 
lead to better work and more definite 
results. 


THE TREE PLANTER 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out 
above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 
Gifts that grow are best; 


Hands that bless are blest; 
Plant, life does the rest. 
Heaven and earth help him who 
plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall 
be. 
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DEAD TIMBER IN THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


BY 


E. R. Hodson, Forest Assistant, Forest Service 


OXE of the most important prob- 
lems in the management of the 
National Forests is that of the utiliza- 
tion of material that is not increasing 
in value. 
So long as other classes of mate- 
rial are available for the same pur- 
poses, the most farsighted economy 


for it is an essential principle in for- 
estry that some present gain must be 
sacrificed in the interest of the perma- 
nent good of the forests. So far then, 
as may be, while supplying the com- 
munities dependent upon the Nation- 
al Forests with necessary material, 
the forests should be cleared of those 























Red fir and timber pine burned forty years ago 
Pike’s Peak National Forest, Colorado 


prohibits the use of the stock already 
growing in the forests; that is, stock 
not at its full value, but increasing 
rapidly in value each year. Even 
though these other classes of mate- 
rial may be less satisfactory than the 
growing stock they should, neverthe- 
less, wherever practicable, be used; 


classes of material which are either a 
detriment to them or are decreasing 
in value. 

The two principal classes which it is 
highly desirable to remove are ma- 
ture timber and dead timber. Mature 
timber, while not increasing in value 
except as the general level of stump- 
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age price rises, is in many cases of 
very high value as watershed protec- 
tion. Dead timber on the other hand 
is, with few exceptions, decreasing in 
value and in addition is often a menace 
to the growing timber. 

The study made last season by the 
Forest Service of dead timber situat- 
ed in the National Forests developed 
two very striking facts, namely, first, 
the actual value of sound, dead tim- 
ber and, second, the wholesale use of 


in tracts ranging from a few acres 
up to several thousand acres, the lat- 
ter containing many millions of feet. 
It is found in all quantities and in all 
stages of decay. Its varying condi- 
tion, combined with popular ignor- 
ance of its real utility, explains the 
strong prejudice against it in certain 
localities. 

In but a few places is bug-killed 
timber found in large quantities. One 
of the most notable of these places is 




















Railroad ties made frcm timber burned forty years ago 
Pike’s Peak Naticnal Forest, Colorado 


dead timber in some localities, sharply 
offset by a strong prejudice aga:nst it 
in other localities. 

While the great bulk of the dead 
timber in the National Forests is 
found in the burned tracts, there are 
two other classes of dead timber that 
are of considerable importance, name- 
ly, bug-killed, and a third class due 
to a number of causes. 

Fire-killed timber is the most im- 
portant. It is found everywhere 
throughout the whole forested area 


the Black Hills, S. D., where there 
are millions of feet. This class of 
dead timber does not remain sound so 
long as the fire-killed timber; used 
within a few years after being killed, 
however, it proves just as satisfac- 
tory as green timber. 

The last sort of dead timber men- 
tioned is found scattered everywhere 
in single trees, but nowhere in large 
quantities. 

It is estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 5,000,000,000 feet of dead 
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Mine timbers made from timber burned ten years ago 
Leadville, Colcrado 














Mine timbers made frcm timber burned thirty-two years ago 
Pike’s Peak National Forest 
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timber in the National Forests. Much 
of this has a wide range of uses. Its 
lightness and strength commend it to 
the miner. It is easily handled in the 
mines and is cheap to ship. For these 
reasons it is not surprising that the 
mines of Leadville, Colo., use 350,000 
feet of dead timber per month. 
Perfectly seasoned and very dur- 
able and, as experience has shown, be- 
ing unimpaired in strength, dead tim- 
ber has been found satisfactory for use 
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Dead timber is also useful for tele- 
phone and telegraph poles, fence posts, 
dimension stuff and various other 
purposes. Large quantities are being 
used for fence posts; in that it can be 
shipped farther, it is more desirable 


than green wood for posts. It is 
sometimes used for inch lumber, 


though, on account of its chief defect, 
namely, the check, it is not satisfac- 
tory. 

Dead wood is not likely to be af- 














Fence posts made from timber burned seven years ago 
Pike’s Peak National Forest, Colorado 


in railroad ties. In the Pike’s Peak 
National Forest many thousands of 
ties are made from this class of tim- 
ber every year. Recently there has 
been developed a demand for it for 
box and crate purposes. The fire 
drives all the odor out of the wood 
and seasons it so perfectly that a 
package made from it does not warp 
nor shrink. Where it has been used 
for this purpose dead timber has giv- 
en excellent satisfaction, in conse- 
quence of which it is likely to be wide- 
ly used. 


fected for many years by decay; in 
many places most of it is sound after 
twenty-five years. In some cases, 
however, it is quite seriously checked, 
this defect preventing it from being 
sawed into lumber. 

In some places the opinion pre- 
vails that dead timber is weaker than 
seasoned green timber; mechanical 
tests, however, already made, do not 
confirm this belief. In the laborato- 
ries of the Forest Service, a number of 
tests of dead timber have been made 
which show this timber to be much 


(Continued on page 383) 





WHY THE APPALACHIAN RESERVES 
ARE ESSENTIAL 


Convincing Testimony 


F From the physician's 
rom a ° 7 
i se standpoint the destruc- 
1cian . - e F 
_ tion ot our forests 1s not 


only to be deplored, but strenuously 
resisted. It robs our people of a great 
health-giving influence. The heavily 
timbered White Mountains have long 
been a resort in which the tired and 
jaded might obtain rest and refresh- 


The establishment of the 


A Paper : ihe 

? A ppalachian-White 
Dealer : : 

Mountain reserves is a 

good business proposition for the 

Government. Government is. not 


asked merely to create a park, but to 
invest in a business enterprise upon 
which Nature is annually earning the 
cash interest. Every dollar the Gov- 





Franconia Notch in the White Mountains, where some of the most destructive 
clean cutting is dcne on the high slopes 


ment. To sufferers from pulmonary 
diseases, life in the White Mountains 
is highly beneficial. These regions 
will become increasingly a resort for 
the growing population of the great 
Middle West as well as New England. 
unless despoiled by the selfish, short- 
sighted spirit of commercialism now 
so rampant. 

VINCENT Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

May 20, 1907. 


30WDITCH, 
(Physician ) 


ernment expends will come back to it 
in time in direct returns. In addition, 
the Government will be preserving wa- 
ter-powers which are the very life of 
many large manufacturing enterprises 
furnishing livelihood to an army of 
employees. 
James RIcHARD CARTER, 

(Of Carter, Rice & Co.) 

Boston, Mass., 
May 15, 1907. 
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White pine grove in which thinning and pruning has 
taken place. Plymouth, Massachusetts 


While employed by the over much of the South, studying its 
A Geologist North Carolina Geologi- waterways. I found that most of the 
cal Survey, I travelled rivers, great and small, are filling up 
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View cf a ravine showing the work of trees in holding the soil from washing The 
steep slopes and shallow soil are capable of growing good timber 
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with silt and gravel; the dams are be- 
ing destroyed, while gravel bars are 
forming, to the serious detriment of 


commerce. The great Ohio River is 


“yf Ce? ene ye 
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being seriously affected. The Govern- 
ment is spending millions in dredging 
out these channels, but its work is 
largely neutralized. Silt and gravel 
are descending from the mountain 


APPALACHIAN 





RESERVES 


sides faster than they can be dredged 
from the rivers. 

The cause is in the cutting of for- 
ests from the Appalachian untains, 





The effect is felt directly by those who 
navigate the streams or use lumber or 
waterpower ; it is felt indirectly by in- 
vestors, or by users of Southern pro- 
the 


ducts, wherever they may live, 
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nation or world over. The only rem- 
edy is in Government ownership of 
the forests controlling the sources of 
the streams. 
L. C. GLENN, 
(Vanderbilt University.) 
Nashville, Tenn., 
May 17, 1907. 





But these forests have been largely 
cut, and the ground burned over, ren- 
dering reproduction impossible. 

The effect is floods in the spring and 
low water in the summer, seriously 
impeding river commerce. 

The remedy lies with the Govern- 
ment. A forest reserve in the White 
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Virgin spruce with dense balsam reproduction on Mount Jackson, 
New Hampshire 


For years I have lived 
upon the Connecticut, 
and managed a naviga- 
tion company. We have had thirty- 
five vessels, including a line of steam- 
ers from Hartford to New York. 
When the New Hampshire moun- 
tains were clad with forests the river 
was well supplied with water till mid- 


A Steamboat 
Man 


Mountains will save the remaining 
forests. It will also prove a golden 
investment for the Government. 
C. C. Goopricu, 
(Vice-Pres. and Gen'l Manager 
Hartford & New York Trans- 
portation Co.) 
Hartford, Conn., 
May 14, 1907. 


summer. 








1907 
Stripping the hills of 
A Governor trees means floods and 
freshets in the spring 


and water famines during the remain- 
der of the year. It means a threat to 
property, if not indeed to life. It 
means an enforced idleness for many 
of our people. 
Curtis GUILD, JR., 

(Governor of Massachusetts. } 

Boston, Mass., 
April 20, 1906. 
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mother. I have slept under trees 
which would make boards wider than 
this table. Last year there 
was nothing but huckleberry bushes 
and blackberry bushes. 

I tell you, it makes a man cry. I 
have watched this thing, and | have 
been on all sorts of committees about 
it, and I have concluded that really, 
with the best intentions in the world, 
nobody can manage it except the Na- 
tion. The Governor will tell you that 





Logging the steep slopes in the White Mountains 


An Author [| slept in these White 
and Clergy- \fountain forests be- 
— fore any of you were 
born. I have known these 
forests as a man knows his own 


the State can not manage it. * * * 

France, and every country of Eu- 
rope, has found out from experience 
that the Nation must manage the for- 
ests. * * * The more you think 
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about it, the more you see of it, the 
more you are convinced that it must 
be a governmental affair, and not the 
affair of some particular state or par- 
ticular county, still less, of particular 
men. 
EpWARD Everett Hate, 

Chaplain, U. S. Senate. 

Boston, Mass., 
April 26, 1¢06. 


New England is largely 
A Manu- : i ae 
isiceuner dependent upon her fac- 


tories run by water- 
power. The flow of the rivers fur- 
nishing this power is growing yearly 
more uncertain. Both floods and 
droughts are more frequent. It is 
plenty or famine. This situation is 
due to the pernicious cutting of woods 
along the headwaters of the New 
[england rivers. 





North Sugar Loaf Mountain, New Hampshire, once heavily timbered, but 
now practically barren as a result cf clean cutting and fire 


A Wholesale [ have witnessed the 
Dry Goods slaughter of the White 
Merchant sae ay 

Mountain forests, ac- 
companied by destruction of natural 
beauty and serious injury of the 
headwaters of our streams which turn 
so many spindles and provide employ- 
ment for so many thousands. 

New England, remote from coal 
fields, is very dependent upon water- 
powers. I earnestly hope Congress 
will preserve the forests upon which 
these powers depend. 

Amory A. LAWRENCE. 
(Of Lawrence & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
May 15, 1907. 


I have known the Connecticut for 
over thirty-six years. It drains an 
area of four thousand square miles. 
Until recently the wooded hills kept 
the flow of the river even. Now, in 
the spring, we have floods, while in 
the summer the water sometimes will 
not run our mills. 

This is a question in which every 
manufacturer on the eastern coast of 
the United States is interested. 

THEOPHILUS PARSONS, 
(Representing New England 
manufacturing interests, also cities 
and towns situated on rivers where 
water-power is used.) 
Boston, Mass., 
May 15, 1907. 
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In the Carolinas and .., One ot the most im- 
eo Chainuhn Cases tn Sei An Electrical ; repel eee eer a 
y 7eOrgia there 1s investec Engineer portant features in the 


in cotton mills run by 
water-power alone, over forty million 


($40,000,000) dollars. The  horse- 
power utilized is 105,895. The spin- 
dles turned number 2,711,375. They 


consume annually 892,357 bales of 
cotton, worth, when manufactured, 
over seventy million ($70,000,000) 
dollars. The hands employed num- 
ber 60,000. Counting families, 240,- 
000 people are dependent upon these 


commercial development 
of a water-power enterprise is the uni- 
formity of flow of the stream on 
which the development is undertaken. 
Where streams are subject to 
droughts or great floods, commercial 
development is practically impossible. 
Nature has provided for the uniform- 


severe 


ity of flow by covering the water- 
sheds at the headwaters of these 
streams with forests. When 











View of a deforested hillside, showing effect of erosion, Scuthern 
Appalachian region 


This vast industry faces de- 
struction. ‘The cutting of the Appa- 
lachian forests means its end. A na- 
tional forest reserve in the Appalach- 
ians is the only salvation. 
AucustINE T. SMYTHE, 
(Attorney and Counsellor.) 
Charleston, S. C., 
May 15, 1¢07 


/° 


mills. 


these forests are cut off, conditions are 
entirely changed, and great freshets 
result. 
CHARLES A. STONE, 
(Of Stone & Webster.) 
30ston, Mass., 
April 23, 1906. 
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It is sure that if the 
rmer - ° ai ie 
sca forests of the White 
Mountains are leveled; 


if these hills are exposed to the ele- 
ments; if the springs and reservoirs 
without the protection of 


are left 
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kindness can then come quickly to our 
aid, but New England will be alone in 
the hands of Nature’s slow and toil- 
some process, creeping back through 
the centuries to the beneficent condi- 
tions which she now shares with all 





Ex-Governor John M’Lane of New Hampshire 


their natural forest cover; in short, if 
those things take place which only 
Federal action can avert, we shall see 
the gradual and certain desolation, 
not of one city, but of twenty; not of 
one State, but of five; and no human 


the States of the Union.” 
Joun M’LANE, 
(Former Governor of New 
Hampshire.) 
Milford, N. H., 
April 25, 1906. 
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Typical destruction on the high slope side of Mount Moosilauke 











WORK IN A NATIONAL FOREST 


BY 


Charles Howard Shinn, Supervisor Sierra National Forest, Northern Division 


No. 2—Among the Shake-Makers 


UT here in California, in our 
mountains, we learn in some de- 

gree how to put ourselves in the other 
fellow’s boots. A thousand times a 
year that is pounded into a man, or 
else he comes to unexpected sorrow. 
You cannot classify other men, and 
their doings, as if they were docu- 
ments before you on a flat-top Forest 
Service desk. Even forms, reports, 

















A shake-maker ready to fell his tree 


and sub-vouchers have to be trans- 
lated with heart and soul, as well as 
with a mechanical intellect, or their 
true values are lost. Who is it that 
can (or would) deny the essentially 
human elements in these blurred, too- 
often defective, but honest and pains- 
taking Forms 874-2, or 578, 856, and 
944, as our rangers send them in from 
far-off trails and camps? 


[t was a millionaire lumberman, a 
few years ago, who told me: “The 
shake-makers must be kept out of the 
timber; they must be put out of busi- 
ness.” It was one of the leaders of the 
old Forest Reserve system of 1902, 
who told me: “Never, never, will the 
Government countenance sales of 
timber to shake-makers.” I think that 
for twenty or more years many and in- 
fHuential people, and newspapers, have 
been opposed to the whole body of 
workers in this peculiar but perfectly 
legitimate local industry. 

Naturally the feeling was fully re- 
ciprocated; naturally, too, this pic- 
turesque clan of mountaineers became, 
like Bedouin outlaws, proud of their 
isolation, and perfectly able to cut 
shakes on Government land when they 
chose, snake them out uncaught, and 
loaf the winter through on the pro- 
ceeds. In all those foolish years, dur- 
ing which the forest officers were not 
permitted to sell shake timber, shakes 
were abundant in the valley towns. I[ 
heard of a man with a cabin, twelve 
feet square, who boasted that the Re- 
serve gave him 75,000 free-use shakes 


in three years. So small and so dis- . 
couraged was the ranger force, so’ 


without maps, or any surveys of the 
private holdings, that shakes were 
sometimes cut openly on Government 
lands in high scorn of the regulations. 
Once a ranger put up a sign: “Do 
not remove these shakes until I sur- 
vey the line’—and went down to his 
camp for instruments. He felt pretty 
safe; he knew the shake-makers ; had 
told them about it; they had promised 
to wait. He had ridden forty miles 
that day, over rough country, and had 
tired two horses. He cooked his sup- 
per, went to bed, and slept an hour. 
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Suddenly the full moon flung itself 
out of the pine-forest fringe on the top 
of Peckinpah Ridge, flooding the 
whole earth with light; it woke up the 
ranger ; he sat up, and laughed aloud. 

“Those fellows might happen to 
start their shakes right after supper. 
Guess I'll take a ride.” 

So, pretty soon, one could have 
heard the click, click of a_horse’s 
shoes on the granite in the canons, and 
the swish, swish of the branches along 
the gullies, as the ranger “cut across 


ing: “By the way, what is a shake- 
maker; and what is a shake?” 

In the days of the beginnings, in 
that unfenced California of sixty 
years ago, when Boston sent us 
“knocked-down” houses by clippers 
around the Horn, and there was not 
one shingle mill in all our mountains, 
some of the pioneers swung their 
axes against the great sugar pines, and 
found that some of them could be 
made into long split shingles for the 
roofing or siding of cabins. I am 

















Splitting shakes from bolts 


the corners,’ and headed up the road 
to the shake camp. 

Pretty soon he halted a big freight 
team, piled high with shakes. 

“T know those shakes, Tommy ; they 
grew right under my sign. You drive 
up to my cabin, and pile them against 
the fence.” 

“T’ll see you in Jericho first!” 

“Now, Tommy, this is a serious 
matter. And you are a good fellow, 
and I only want to keep you out of a 
lot of trouble.” 

So, after more talk, the shake-mak- 
er came into line, and offered his 
“proposition of settlement,” and was 
treated accordingly, from A to Z. 

But it occurs to me that all this 
time I have taken too much for grant- 
ed. I hear some pensive reader ask- 


told that it was a clapboard splitter 
from Maine who first made shakes at 
Georgetown, Eldorado County, in 
1848, and that they were first used in 
clapboard fashion, from the ground to 
the eaves, and right on up to the ridge 
pole. Some cabins of that sort still 
stand in the old Bret Harte camps, 
such as Little Garrote. 

The shake-makers made camps in 
the sugar pine belt, and cut as they 
pleased, felling tree after tree, in total 
ignorance of scientific principles un- 
derlying the proper choice. Only one 
tree in from six to ten sugar-pines 
will split into shakes. The old pion- 
eer way was to cut a tree down, saw a 
piece off, and try it. One still finds 
logs of superb sugar-pines, five or ten 
feet in diameter, which were cut and 
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left by these earlier gypsies of the 
tree-killing trade. 

“In those days,” said an old shake- 
maker to me, “I sometimes used to 
cut two or three trees before I got one 
that would work decently. But then I 
never did as badly as Mellicker. s1€ 
was a saloon-keeper down in the val- 
ley in 1860. He seen | was makin’ 
lots of money out of shakes, so he gets 
an axe and hikes for the Ridge, and 
busts in quite fearless. An’ bimeby 
I meets him, kinder discouraged. 


Fortunatus hanging at her girdle. 
Other men besides those who swung 
the ax and drove the froe were reck- 
less in those golden times ; lumbermen 
were leaving fifty per cent of their 
timber on the ground; shepherds, cat- 
tlemen, road-builders, miners, all 
wasted like Russian princes. 

When I came to the Sierra Forest, 
[ brought with me the conventional 
prejudice against the shake-making 
business. I had seen and heard too 
much of its wasteful methods all 
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The old shake-maker’s cabin 


“See here, Pike,’ he says to me, 
‘I’ve worked two months, and cut 
down thirteen whales of trees, and 
there hain’t one of the bunch that | 
can split into shakes.’ 

“Then Mellicker went home,” con- 
tinued the veteran of the froe, “an 
arter he left I went ’round an’ worked 
up three of them trees he downed; but 
the Angel Gabriel couldn't have work- 
ed a fourth.” 

Stupid? Foolish? Why yes! but 
please remember that those were the 
rollicking days when California was 
young, and lavish, with the purse of 


along the old mining belt. What dear 
old Dr. Gally, of Nevada, used to call 
“That sentimental, California, long- 
tom-and-rocker literature,” had glori- 
fied for thirty years or more the pros- 
pector, the placer-miner, the gambler, 
the whiskey seller, and had described 
the shake-maker as black with original 
sin and sticky with the juice of mur- 
dered pines. 

Timidly came to my camps a little, 
ineffective man, singularly elusive and 
silent, to see if he could buy some 
trees from the Government and make 
shakes. We went together through 
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the forest, visited old shake-camps, 
gathered up unwritten histories, met 
the guild of froe-wielders, handled fa- 
mous froes (the heavy, home-made 
riving knife, as dear and as personal 
to a true shake-maker as his Toledo 
blade to a Spanish grandee). And 
so, in the end, I was able to understand 
the shake-baker’s point of view, that 
he, a plain mountaineer—who had 
greatly improved his methods, had 
learned how to test a tree before fell- 
ing it, and was willing to pay the 
Government a higher price for the 
timber he could work than any mill 
man would pay—was entitled in equity 
to a chance to live, and to support his 
family in his own way. 

So it happened three or four years 
ago that all of us, out here in this for- 
est, began to study the “shake prob- 
lem” at first hand—not from books 
and ancient prejudices. 

In order to make this whole subject 
clear to my readers let us pause a 
moment, just here, to look at the ele- 
ments involved. The heart of the 
problem is the sugar-pine. Pinus 
Lambertiana is the finest pine on 
earth, and even challenges the giant 
Sequoia itself. So tall, well-shaped, 
bright and great are its shafts, so lum- 
inous and graceful its sunlit branches, 
that all our other pines seem plebeian 
beside them. There is nowhere a pure 
stand of sugar-pine, whose beautiful, 
soft, even, light-colored wood easily 
outranks all other western timbers 
in market value. It is possible in time 
to increase the percentage of sugar- 
pine in many forests, but it will never 
predominate. 

The modern shake-maker chooses a 
mature sugar-pine with thin, homo- 
geneous bark, and “chips” it, high up; 
he studies the “twist” and fiber until 
he is satisfied that it will “work,” and 
then he fells it, and saws it up into 
lengths. These huge blocks are usual- 
ly thirty-two inches high, and may be 
ten feet across. Next, he marks and 
splits them off, into “bolts” or pieces 
five or six inches square, and these are 
then riven into shakes. A first-class 


shake is thus a nearly uniform split 
shingle thirty-two inches long, five or 
six inches wide, and from one-sixth 
to one-fourth of an inch thick. It is 
fragrant, clean, glossy, and of exqui- 
site softness and color. Shakes make 
a more durable and artistic roof than 
any sawn shingle, and readily take 
paint, stain, or oil. They sell in the 
woods, for five or six dollars a thous- 
and, or in the valley towns for thirteen 
or fourteen dollars. 

As soon as the trunk of the tree is 
worked up to the branches, the shake- 
maker cuts shorter shakes between the 
knots, usually of twenty-four inches, 
and in this way is enabled to utilize 
the greater part of the tree. He leaves 
much heart-wood, or “core,” as he 
calls it, and fragments of every de- 
scription, but in these days a careful 
man works much closer than former- 
ly. 

Thus what we have is skilled and 
specialized labor; a man who makes 
choice shakes hates to do anything 
else, cannot earn half as much by oth- 
er work, loves the camp-life, the free- 
dom, the elements of uncertainty—in 
brief, the whole thing. 

There are perhaps fifty men in this 
region who are “natural shake-mak- 
ers;” they are the pick of ten or fif- 
teen thousand people, who have tried 
the game in the past forty years. 
Some are white-haired men of seven- 
ty, and others are gay young rowdies 
of twenty. Some cannot sign their 
own names; while some are of famous 
families, or once held notable places 
in the world of affairs. 

When I gather these men about me, 
and listen to their hopes and fears, I 
find my sympathies strangely stirred. 
Their tools are saw, ax, and froe, 
their capital for the summer work is 
usually less than one hundred dollars 
apiece. If they can only get the tim- 
ber, they can make a living out of a 
summer’s work—and, there ambition 
ceases. Still, it seems to me that in 
time some of them will “branch out,” 
grow a little, hire a few helpers, cut 
some posts, ties and grape-stakes, aid 
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us in handling “short stuff,” and start 
shingle-mills, etc. Some of their 
children will make first-rate rangers. 
The plan finally evolved for shake- 
making here, is about as follows: We 
have surveyed, estimated and adver- 
tised a piece of timber so scattering, 
rocky, and difficult of access, that 
lumbermen will not want it for years. 
Five or six shake-makers now have a 
road into the place, have built cabins, 


and each man has bought from the 
Government 500,000 shakes. The 


land is marked off into “forties,” and 
one is assigned to each man; he be- 
gins at a designated point and “works” 
the pines he finds on that forty which 
will make shakes. If he is still short 
on his quota, a ranger lets him begin 


on another forty. In this way the 
ground is worked clean, from a shake- 


maker’s standpoint; the branches are 
lopped and piled ; and waste logs which 
cannot be utilized by the shake-mak- 
er, are trimmed and left. In such a 
case as this there will be perhaps 
two saw-logs left in the top for which 
the shake-maker has paid. 

All this is merely an experiment. 
The shake men think they are pay- 
ing too much and are too much 
hampered by regulations. The adja- 
cent mill-men think we are too easy 
on “those vagabonds.” There will be 
numerous readjustments before the 
system is perfected. At present, it is 
but the beginning of systematic con- 
trol of this local industry. But in 
1902 no shakes were sold—they were 
stolen or given away. In 1904 a few 
shakes were sold, at prices that 
brought the Government about fifty 
cents per thousand feet B. M. for sug- 
ar-pine! In 1907 we are selling 2,500,- 
000 shakes, at prices bringing about 
$5.00 per M. for our timber. 


It was only the other day that I 
met some of the shake men in their 
camps. They were happy-go-lucky, 
delightful grumblers, as of old. 
Friendly and hospitable they were, 
and it was hard to tear one’s self 
away. But my memory runs back to 
some of our “shake-maker” difficul- 
ties of less than five years ago, and I 
can hardly believe that some of the 
very men who then made us trouble, 
were to-day begging me to “stay a 
week and go a-fishing.” 

There was the W. and M. case. W. 
was a strapping mountaineer, who 
hired out to M., and the latter failed to 
pay the promised wage. Then W. 
took M.’s own shotgun, ran him off, 
and took the ranch. M. found a law- 
yer, turned in his deeds for lieu land 
under the Act of June 6, Ig00, and 
faded out of the story. 

But the ranch (now Forest prop- 
erty) was a mighty poor one for 
farming, and W., a tresspasser, had 
no way to live except by making 
shakes. We picked him up one day, 
crouching in the brush below the trail, 
armed to the teeth, and waiting to 
shoot whomsoever interfered. We 
sent him to the insane asylum a little 
later, sold the confiscated shakes, and 
turned the ranch into a ranger camp. 
But I never saw better work than 
when one ranger made conversational 
play over the battery of this dirty and 
sulky giant of a mountaineer, while 
another leather-stocking slid silently 
to the rear and took a gentle but firm 
hold of his rifle barrel! 

Let us now sum up the whole 
shake-maker situation (you will re- 
members how that-friend of our boy- 
hood, Robinson Crusoe, used to place 
in parallel columns his blessings and 
curses) : 
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THE SHAKE INDUSTRY vs. THE ForEsT. 


Against. 
It has a bad reputation, and some- 
times deserves it. 


Its methods are extremely waste- 
ful. 


It uses only the best timber. 


It leaves lots of fragmentary waste. 


It “spoils the market.’ Mill men 
will not buy timber that has been 
“picked over.” 

“They are a lot of worthless bum- 
mers and brigands.”’ 

It is really a dying industry. Why 
encourage it at all? 


On the whole, does it not look as 
if a Forest of three million acres, ex- 
tending over portions of five counties, 
could afford to’ give “shake-rivers” 
their chance to live? 

Wrote to me once a man who claim- 
ed to “speak for the people of Cali- 
fornia’: “It is wrong for the Gov- 
ernment to sell timber at high prices 
to the wicked lumber baron. The 
Government ought to sell all its tim- 
ber at fifty cents a thousand to poor 
men (like myself), and so break the 
lumber trust.” 

Said to me once at Lake Tahoe, a 
wealthy lumberman: “The only busi- 
ness way for you Forest men to handle 
the Government timber is to sell all 
you have in California to the highest 
bidder, and let him have all the time 
he needs to cut it, according to the 
market.” 

How beautifully simple all such 
plans as these! How curious it is 
that so many people want one to give 
them an “inside chance,” at the game 
of life. How easily short-sighted 
Foresters might sow the wind and 
reap the whirlwind! What need there 
is for patience, firmness, and especial 
care to adjust conflicting interests! 


For. 

But it is a legitimate local industry 
and strongly supported by the com- 
munity. 

Not now: the best modern shake- 
makers show up very fairly with oth- 
er ax-men. 

But it pays much the highest stum- 
page. 

But the waste is piled and put in 
shape; campers use it for fire-wood; 
when mills come in they saw the 
“tops.” 

But they do buy such timber, every 
day in the year, from private owners. 


But on trial they prove to be very 
good men to deal with. ; 

But the shake-men are capable of 
making posts and ties, of running 
shingle mills and working up “short 
stuff.”” Give them time to “bridge the 
gap,’ and to meet changing condi- 
tions—when they do change. 


Lastly, how swift and complete will 
be the ruin of the Republic if men for- 
get the mighty principle: “To every 
man a fair chance, according to his 
abilities, under an equal law, just and 
fearless.” 


Said Lowell, in the “Washers of the 
Shroud,” in superb warning: 


“Hath he let vultures climb his eagle's 
seat 
To make Jove’s bolts purveyors of 
their maw? 
Hath he the Many’s plaudits found 
more sweet 
Than Wisdom? Held Opinion’s 
wind for Law? 
Then let him hearken for the doom- 
ster’s feet! 


“Rough are the steps, slow-hewn in 
flintiest rock, 
States climb to power by; slippery 
those with gold 
Down which they stumble to eternal 
mock ; 
No chafferer’s hand shall long the 
sceptre hold, 
Who, given by Fate to shape, would 
sell the block.” 








WHY AMERICANS CUT DOWN 
THEIR FORESTS 


BY 


C. H. Goetz, Michigan Agricultural College 


HIS article will deal with some of 

the causes that have destroyed 

and are destroying the forests, and, in 

many cases, good agricultural land, in 
the United States. 

That our forests are so wantonly 
cut down is not because the people of 
the United States do not love them, 
nor that they want to realize great 
wealth or get more cultivated fields. 
There are other causes that tend to 
destroy the forests. First in order is 
the unjust taxation of timbered land, 
as it exists in nearly all the States of 
the Union; second, the tariff placed 
on foreign timber ; and, third, the sell- 
ing by the Government, both National 
and State, of land as agricultural 
which is fit only for the raising of 
timber. 

As to the first cause, no law of tax- 
ation has ever worked so ruinously to 
our forest interests as the law that 
taxes the value of timber on the stump 
the same as any other value of private 
property. 

From nearly all of the States of the 
Union examples might be cited of 
cases in which men have been forced 
to destroy their forests in order to 
escape high and ruinous taxation. As 
an example, let us take one case of 
the thousands of these. A man near 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has eighty acres 
of mixed hardwood timber, the pride 
of the township and county in which 
he lives. This man has about sixty 
acres of agricultural land from which 
he can not make a profit large enough 
to pay the heavy taxes on his tim- 
bered land, levied by an honest assess- 
or, and at the same time keep his 
family and himself from starving. 
All this is because his eighty acres of 
hardwood timber is valued on the 


stump at from $25,000 to $30,000. 


Now his crop is not ripe enough to 
cut; in addition, he wishes for many 


reasons to preserve the forest for 
some time, as an ornament to the 
county and for future profit. Yet, in 


order to escape the high rate of taxa- 
tion levied upon his whole forest area 
he is compelled, under the present sys- 
tem of taxation, to cut the timber, 
either in part or entirely, before it is 
ripe and just in the prime of. its 
growth. He is practically forced to 
sell either his timber crop or his farm. 

On his various agricultural crops 
this man is not taxed while they stand 
in the field; instead, he is taxed on 
the value of the land. Why should he 
be taxed on his forest crops while 
they stand on the soil? A tax on his 
crop when it is harvested would be a 
just tax, and a tax.on the land that 
grows the forest crop would be a 
just tax, but a tax on unharvested 
forest crops sets a premium on the 
destruction of our forests; and the 
sooner our State legislatures will see 
this and remedy it, the sooner will 
our States and the United States pre- 
serve some of their beautiful forest 
lands for economic use by those who 
will come after us, and who will cal! 
us blessed for our forethought. 

The second cause, the protective 
tariff on timber, is the most harmful of 
all the laws working toward the de- 
struction of our forests, and it would 
become our National legislature to re- 
peal or change it. There can be no 
cry of “protection to infant indus- 
tries,’ for the lumber industry has 
grown to be a giant, and has in many 
States left nothing but stripped, tree- 
less wastes in its wake. It is self- 
evident that every dollar paid by the 
foreign lumber dealers in the way of 
a tariff comes out of the consumer’s 
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pocket, and at the same time both re- 
stricts importation and also tends to 
a greater consumption of our own for- 
ests. Do we need a tariff on an arti- 
cle which is already becoming scarce 
in our country? 

The third cause, the selling by the 
States and the United States of aban- 
doned forest lands, and other waste 
lands fit only for forest production, to 
settlers as agricultural land, is not only 
throwing a bad repute on agricultural 
industries, but is custing the States 
every year more in advertising and 
marketing said lands than is realized 
from them, and in the end they are re- 
turned again to the State as delin- 
quent tax lands. They are not, how- 
ever, returned in as good condition, 
for whatever second growth of tim- 
ber or other value there was on the 
land has been destroyed or harvested, 
leaving the land in much poorer con- 
dition than when sold. 

Would it not be a better policy for 
our State legislatures to enact laws for 
the holding of all such lands, to give 
these lands protection and _ proper 
management under competent forest- 
ers, and use them as nuclei for State 
forests, which might in time raise the 
much needed materials to keep our 
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wood - working industries running? 
Then each State might have a forest 
after the pattern of our National For- 


ests; and in place of having desert 
land we would again possess the once 
beautiful forest regions, which would 
protect our cities in the valleys from 
flood water, and ameliorate our cli- 


mates. We would then hear less about 
rivers breaking their banks, and de- 


stroying life and property. 

It is high time that our people 
awake up to the fact that our country 
is fast losing what was once her pride 
and great natural resource, and that 


the destruction of the forests has 
brought with it the floods and 
drought, and destruction of much 


valuable agricultural land. 

If these three causes detrimental to 
our forest growth could be removed, 
and the above suggestions followed, 
our policies would soon stand but little 
behind those of European countries ; 
and seventy-five or one hundred years 
from now our States would again 
have an income from their forests 
which, at the present increase in lum- 
ber prices, would make them rich, and 
render it unnecessary for them to im- 
port timber from abroad to keep their 
manufactures going. 


DEAD TIMBER IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


(Continued from page 366) 


stronger than has ‘been commonly 
supposed. From these tests it may be 
safely concluded that, where the green 
timber is seasoned to the same extent 
as the dead, the dead timber has about 
ninety per cent of the strength of the 
green. In its unseasoned state, green 
timber is about one-half as strong as 
sound dead timber. 

In conclusion it should be distinct- 
ly understood that sound dead timber, 
and particularly sound fire-killed tim- 
ber, has decided value and that it 
keeps this value for a considerable 
length of time. Decay does not read- 
ily affect it, and its strength is not 
impaired by standing in the dead con- 
dition. 

The strong prejudice existing in lo- 
calities against dead timber must. be 
attributed solely to lack of knowledge 


of the real value of this timber. The 
term “dead timber” is loosely used, 
and is made to include timbers killed 
in all manner of ways and found in all 
stages of decay. The good and bad 
are indiscriminately classed together. 
The prejudice, however, against this 
timber must disappear in the pres- 
ence of facts. In certain localities it 
is already widely used, while, under 
mechanical tests, it develops material 
strength. Such timber, if sound, is 
perfectly seasoned, very light, easily 
handled and cheap to ship. 

Necessity, it is true, was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the original use of dead 
timber; this use, however, has de- 
veloped the real value of this material 
and has shown its capability of wide 
and varied service. 








Government Irrigation Work During the Month. 


The Belle The Secretary of the In- 
ee terior has reserved por- 
pening 


tions of four sections of 
land in South Dakota for town-site 
purposes in connection with the Belle 
Fourche irrigation project. It is ex- 
pected that water will be turned into 
the Belle Fourche canal for the first 
time about July 4, but the formal 
opening which was planned has been 
postponed. The heavy floods which 
recently visited the vafley carried out 
highway bridges in all directions, and 
it is impossible to replace them in time 
for use on that occasion. Some water 
may be available for irrigation pur- 
poses this summer. It is expected 
that a part of the irrigation system 
will be ready for regular service at 
the opening of the irrigation season of 


1908. 


Belle The greatest flood in 
Fourche twenty-four years on the 

Belle Fourche River oc- 
curred on the 26th of May after five 
days of heavy rainfall. The bottom 
lands in the valley were flooded and 
much damage was done to private 
property. It is gratifying to the Re- 
clamation Service to learn that the 
new dam across the river stood the 
test splendidly, the only damage be- 
ing the displacing of a small amount 
of riprap below the sluice gates. The 
big canal in process of construction 
carried a stream of water eleven feet 
deep for nearly half a day. 


A Flood in An extension of time 
the New has been granted to the 
Canal 

contractor for the con- 
struction of the Leasburg diversion 
dam and canal, Rio Grande irrigation 
project, New Mexico. The delay was 
caused by a flood which broke into the 
excavation for weir foundation, leav- 
ing a deposit of mud which had to be 
removed. As the old canals were able 
to get water from the river through 
the old headings the delay will not 
cause any serious damage to the water 
users. 


Delayed by Mr. Ralph B. William- 
a son, of Oregon, has been 
€ appointed Assistant 
United States Attorney for cases 
needing immediate attention in con- 
nection with the Sunnyside canal] and 
irrigation project. Mr. Williamson 
is authorized to bring injunction pro- 
ceedings against the unlawful taking 
of water from the Sunnyside canal or 
its laterals, whenever called upon to 
do so by the engineer in charge. 
Hitherto when individuals have 
broken the headgates, ditches, or 
measuring boxes for the purpose of 
taking more water than their allow- 
ance in the low water season, no relief 
could be obtained for several days, as 
the United States attorney resides 
nearly two hundred and fifty miles 
from North Yakima. The matter of 
protecting the water supply is of the 
utmost importance to the settlers. 
Without it, the Government reclama- 
tion work would largely fail of its 


purpose. 
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Carlsbad Ir- The rules and regula- 
rigation Pro- tions of the Carlsbad 
ject anal ‘ 

irrigation project close 
with the following: 


“All persons using water will be ex- 
pected to try and improve methods 
whereby the water may be increased, 
and liability of injuring lands and 
crops decreased. The officials of the 
Reclamation Service in charge will aid 
in bringing, by all legitimate means 
possible, this project to the highest 
state of prosperity.” 


Actual SettlersIt is now the settled pol- 
yom Rass icy of the Government, 
vantage = when land is being re- 
leased from withdrawal, to open it 
first to settlement; and then open it 
to entry (that is, to the filing of claims 
in the land office) only after a period 
of from ten to thirty days. The pur- 
pose of this is to give an advantage to 
the bona fide settler. The man who is 
on the ground first, and actually liv- 
ing there, is given preference under 
the law over any one who comes after- 
wards, and who might try to take up 
land for timber or mineral purposes 
under color of homestead entries. It 
is well known that this is often done; 
hitherto it has been difficult to pre- 
vent. The present policy will render 
enforcement of the law more easy. 


Certain lands in connection with the 
Minidoka project, Idaho, which are 
found unnecessary for that project, 
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have been restored to the public do- 
main, and will be subject to settle- 
ment after August 12, 1907; but in 
accordance with the policy noted 
above, will be withheld from entry and 
filing until September 11. 

In the same way forty-eight sec- 
tions of land under the Yakima pro- 
ject, Washington, have been restored 
to the public domain, but will not be 
open to settlement until a time set by 
the Secretary. 

Eighteen sections of surplus land 
under the Truckee-Carson project in 
Nevada have been opened to settle- 
ment, and will be open to entry and 
the filing of claims after thirty days 
from such date as the Secretary of the 
Interior shall name. 


La Plata After thorough surveys 
Project and examination it does 
Abandoned 


not appear practicable or 
advisable for the government to un- 
dertake the construction of the La 
Plata irrigation project, which lies in 
northwestern New Mexico and south- 
western Colorado. Secretary Garfield 
has therefore restored to the public 
domain more than three hundred thou- 
sand acres of land withdrawn April 
20, 1905, in connection therewith. 
These lands will become subject to 
settlement on such date and after such 
notice by publication as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe, but 
shall not be subject to entry until af- 
ter thirty days from the date so fixed. 
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The Month in Government Forest Work. 


Land Re- Large releases of forest 
leased from jand from temporary 
Forests . 

withdrawal have been 


made by the Forest Service in the past 
month. It will be remembered that 
when Congress took from the Presi- 
dent the power to create new National 
Forests in the six States—Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado—Mr. Roosevelt, before 
signing the bill, established in those 
States large areas of forests that had 
been already under consideration for 
sometime. Sufficient land had prev- 
iously been withdrawn to allow for 
these new forests. After their boun- 
daries had been definitely fixed, the 
remaining land, that which was found 
more su‘table for agriculture, had to 
be restored to entry. This has now 
been done, and withdrawn land has 
been completely cleared up in all the 
six States named. The greatest acre- 
age was in Colorado, amounting to 1,- 
003,140. In Montana there were 788,- 
300 acres; in Oregon, 628,480; in 
Idaho, 295,730, and in Wyoming, 64,- 
480. The release of the lands no long- 
er needed will meet with approval in 
the West. 

In Cal fornia also some 133,120 
acres adjoining the San Jacinto For- 
est were released. This forest has 
been extended, and the release com- 
pletes the action. : 

Th largest release was in Alaska. 
Away up on the shores of Norton 
Sound, on the west coast of that Ter- 
ritory. 3,500,000 acres had been with- 
drawn to see if the care of a forest 





there would be helpful to mining in- 
terests. But careful examination 
showed that the sparseness of the tim- 
ber and the situation of the mining 
works were such that it was not worth 
while. 


A National Not only in the Rocky 
Forest in Mountains is there op- 
Arkansas 


portunity for forest res- 
ervation on land already belonging to 
the Government. In nearly all the 
States west of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains there is a small amount of pub- 
lic land still remaining, and in Arkan- 
sas it appears that there is enough to 
make an extensive forest. About 
630,000 acres have been withdrawn 
from entry for this purpose. This is 
not all in one body, but the parts are 
near together. They lie in the Ozark 
Mountains, in the western part of the 
State, in the counties of Perry, Yell, 
Scott, Polk, Pike, Montgomery, Gar- 
land, and Saline. 


coats in Soil and climate in II- 
inois Pf re r a 
Woodlands linois are favorable to 


tree growth. There are 
over one hundred and eighty species 
found. Comparatively few species, 
however, can be grown on the better 
soils in competition with farm crops. 
The Forest Service has made a field 
study to ascertain the kinds of trees 
best adapted to the prairie sections of 
the State. Over one hundred planta- 
tions were examined, and the yield 
and value of posts or poles per acre 
was computed. 





+ 
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Detailed results and consequent 
recommendations are embodied in Cir- 
cular 81 of the Forest Service, “For- 
est Planting in Illinois,’ which will 
be sent free on application. 

The best paying trees found were 
catalpa and larch. Two plantations 
of catalpa paid $9.35 and $16.70 re- 
spectively per acre. Two of the larg- 
er plantations paid $7.00 per acre. A 
considerable number of each of these 
paid more than $4.00 per acre annual- 


ly. 


Farmers in the West 
have been alarmed over 
a rumor that the Forest 
Service was planning to charge for 
water used for irrigation purposes. 

This rumor is wholly without foun- 
dation. It probably originated in the 
charge which electric power compan- 
‘es are required to pay for use and oc- 
cupancy of lands in the National For- 
ests for reservoir sites, conduit rights 
of way, and power stations. This 
charge is solely for the use of. lands 
and not at all for water. Forester 
Pinchot, in a letter to Hon. Edward T. 
Taylor, of Glenwood Springs, Color- 
ado, says he does not believe that there 
ever should be or ever will be a charge 
for water for irrigation. 

In the case of irrigation projects, 
the Forest Service does not even 
charge for the use of lands for reser- 
voirs and canals. 


Water Charge 
Rumors False 


Miscellaneous Squatters who have set- 
Forest Serv- tied on National Forest 
ice Notes P : BEKe 

land before it was with- 
drawn from entry have the first right 
to occupy the land and afterward file 
claims, if it is found to be more suit- 
able for agricultural than for timber 
land. 

Mr. Pinchot, Chief of the Forest 
Service, is spending part of June in 
Idaho. His contact with the people 
living near the National Forests tends 


to clear up misunderstandings and 
make friends for the Forest Service. 

Trees to the number of 170,000 
have been ordered for the Garden City 
Forest Reserve in Kansas. The trees 
will cover 170 acres. All are hardy 
species; black locusts and pines pre- 
dominate. 

Brick manufacturers are taking the 
Forest Service statistics on the scarc- 
ity of timber as an encouragement to 
the use of brick. It is true that build- 
ing materials other than lumber are 
coming into more and more demand. 
In addition to brick there is now an 
immense amount of reinforced con- 
crete construction for the most varied 
purposes. 


The Forest Service has 
recently issued Circular 
79, Control of Forest 
Fires at McCloud, Cal. This tells of 
experimentation in methods of con- 
trol. The first step is the clearing of 
fire lines from 200 to 400 feet wide in 
which all the slash and debris are 
burnt so that fires can not cross. Fif- 
teen miles of fire lines were cleared, 
which gave a protection to 15,000 
acres of cut-over land at a cost of 1% 
cents per acre. 

The next main point is to discover 
and extinguish fires as soon as started, 
since few fires are hard to control dur- 
ing their first stage even in the thick- 
est forests. It was found that one pa- 
trolman could cover 40,000 acres 
daily. The route was laid out to give 
the best view of all parts of the terri- 
tory, and tool houses were placed at 
convenient intervals. The patrol ex- 
pense was about 11% cents per acre. 

The result was that few fires 
started, and they were speedily dis- 
covered and extinguished by the pa- 
trolman without assistance. Equally 
good protection can be given to wood- 
lands in other sections, though of 
course each local forest has conditions 
of its own. 


Centrol of 
Forest Fires 

















Philippine Woods. Bulletin 4 of the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Forestry, Philippine Islands, by Roland 
Gardner, manager of the Timber-Testing 
Laboratory. 

I. Mechanical Tests, Properties and 
Uses of Thirty Philippine Woods. 

FI. Philippine Sawmills, Lumber 
Market, and Prices. 

Part 1 begins with a popular discus- 
sion of the qualities of woods, and mean- 
ing of timber tests. In this discussion 
the author defines in clear and simple 
language the various strength functions 
and the mechanical properties of wood. 
This is followed by a description of ma- 
terial used for testing and a brief discus- 
sion of the methods of test. The meth- 
ods of test conform to ‘those used by 
Professor Johnson in his investigation 
of American woods. The tabulated re- 
sults are complete and comprehensive, 
giving the strength of each species for 
three different moisture conditions: over 
39 per cent, between 25 and 35 per cent, 
and below 20 per cent. 

This part is concluded by an interesting 
discussion of the structural properties 
and appearance of the different species 
tested, and a comparison of Philippine, 
3orneo, and American woods. 

Part II is a brief discussion of the saw- 
mill facilities, lumber market, and prices. 

The publication is a valuable addition 
to knowledge upon the strength of com- 
mercial timbers, and gives the reader a 
good conception of the timber resources 
of the Philippine Islands. 

McG. C. 





NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS. 





Shields’s Magazine for May has an ac- 
count of some successful experiments in 
turpentining in Florida. 

The Chautauquan for June has an arti- 
cle on Pennsylvania Forestry Camps for 
Consumptives, and another on Recent 
Park Development. 

The New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has issued Bulletin 202, 
Forest Trees of New Jersey, giving cuts 
and descriptions of many species, with a 
list of the forestry papers in State re- 
ports, and the New Jersey laws upon 
forestry. 


A fresh list of the publications by the 
U. S. Experiment Station is at hand. 
Amongst these is noted Bulletin 149, 
Studies of the Food of Maine Lumber- 
men. Men in the lumber camps are 
shown to eat large amounts of food. 
Dietary studies and digestion experi- 
ments were made. 





Circular 80 of the Forest Service de- 
scribes experiments in the fractional dis- 
tillation of coal tar creosote. Timber 
preservation is becoming increasingly 
important, and the preservation experi- 
ments by the Forest Service are becom- 
ing a more significant part of its work; 
hence it is extremely necessary to have 
the best possible analyses of the creo- 
sote used. In Bulletin 72 of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering and Mainten- 
ance of Way Association, there is a vol- 
uminous discussion of the best way of 
analyzing creosote. On this subject 
there is a wealth of divergent opinion, 
but only rather meager experimental 
data. The results of the Forest Service 
experiments include the influence of the 
vessel used, the rate of distillation, and 
the temperature, upon the fractional dis- 
tillation of creosote, and three leading 
sources of error 





Among the more recent of the leaf- 
lets issued by the Forest Service on va- 
rious trees for planting are those treat- 
ing of the hardy catalpa, black walnut, 
osage orange, black cherry and sugar 
maple. There are about forty of these 
leaflets which can be obtained by apply- 
ing to the Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C. General literature on the plant- 
ing and care of woodlots can also be ob- 
tained; the Forest Service will co-oper- 
ate with land owners in the formation 
of forest plans, and can sometimes send 
an agent to give personal advice. Thus 
private woodlands as well as public for- 
ests are promoted as helping to make up 
our forest resources. 

A third edition, revised, has been 
brought out, of Circular 36, The Forest 
Service, What It Is and How It Deals 
with Forest Problems. This is for free 
distribution. 


| 
| 
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WHITE MTS. 





Encircled by mountain peaks and surrounded by the fragrant spruce and balsam 
forests of the ‘‘New Hampshire North Woods,’’ with cold and sparkling mountain 
streams and springs of purest water, 


BRETTON WOODS 


offers health, vigor and delight from the time of summer’s earliest green until the last 
tint of autumn’s gold and crimson. 


ITS GREAT HOSTELRIES 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT and THE MOUNT WASHINGTON will provide every 
comfort and luxury that the traveler may require. 


ANDERSON G&G PRICE, Managers, Bretton Woods, N. H. 


Also of Brettcn Hall, N. Y., and the Hotel Ormond and Bretton Inn at Ormonds Beach 








ng amen Pion hee be agg = nd ence rates for | An ideal place for those desiring out-door life, 
may, en Nee eptember. Golf, tennis, croquet, | combined with quiet and comfort. Central din- 
river bathing. Beautiful scenery: pine grove |  ing-room, individual cabins. Boating, bathing, 
ra org a Leg moms a | fishing, tennis court. References required. Camp- 
telephone. Situated on large farm. For terms photos on application. M. M. BACON, Bath, Me. 
and other information address, < Se * 
T. C. EASTMAN, e BATH COUNTY 
No. Conway, | Warm Springs VA. : 


are now open for guests. For circulars and terms 
address Mrs. JOHN L,. EUBANK, Warm Springs, 
Bath Co., Va. 


New Hampshire. 








P SPRING LAKE BEACH, N.J. The most — 
amily resort on the Atlantic Ocean. Surf and 
still water bathing, boating, ocean promenade, | Whit Mt MAPLEW 00D HOTEL 
fine groves, excellent drives, golf links, hotelsand | | e S. Maplewood, N. H. 
boarding houses. Furnished cottages for rent, 

$500 to $3,000 for season. For catalogue apply to 


Wm. H. Potter, Spring Lake Beach N. J P,incipal radiating point to all places of interest 


in the White Mountaihs 


Opens July 7th 
HILLCREST == ‘anaan, N. H. Camp for SOCIAI, AND SCENIC CENTER 
the care of two B Se 4 High Altitude. No Hay woven. 
> 2 we OS Bi . 
é Ae. ks SUPE -HO UF COURSE 
Simmons, 35 Toxteth Street, Brookline, Mass UPERIOR 16-HOLE GOLF COURSE 


_ Maplewood Cottage 2p caine to Oct 





CAPE BALLSTON BEACH INN and Terms moderate. Write for booklet 
cop Surf Cottages by = Ocean, 
9 with table board; low rates. | . : i St.. 
Surf Bathing. Send for booklet. LEON H. CILLEY. Mgr., 1 Beacen Besten 


MASS. _zaliston Beach Co., Truro, Mass. Private Cottages to Rent 





m. PAPER Soa 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc., Washington, 


Sole Agents in the District of Columbia for the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
the Largest Manufacturers of Book Paper in 


the world. 
IF IN NEED, DROP THEM A LINE 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 








_Agents Wanted 





WE WANT one lady or gentleman to take or- 
ders and deliver for us. Rapid seller, highest 
quality goods, sales in almost every house. Best 
of pay and no money required to carry on the 
work. We will send you our proposition as soon 
as we hear from you. Send dealers name and 
28c, stamps or silver, and we will send you our 
sample pair of 6-inch shears. Write at once. 

THE UMITED SHEAR CO., Westboro, Mass. 


AGE NT S wanted to sell our Stylographic and 
Fountain pens. Write for Catalogue and Agents’ 
ap J. Ullrich & Co., Manufacturers, Dept. 

6, 27 Thames St., New York, ay, ¥. 

ADVERTISE in the classified columns of For- 
estry and Irrigation. It will bring results. An 
advertisement this size will cost you $1.00 for 1 
time, or $5 40 for six times. Try it. 


| 


Real Estate 





FLORIDA home at low price, comfortable house 
in Pine Highlands, delightfully pleasant; an ideal 
place for invalid seeking health. L.W. KERVAN 
20 W. 27th Street, N. Y. 

FOR RENT—Edgewood Cottage, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa. Ten rooms, completely furnished, modern 
improvements; two acres of ground, one-half 
shaded; “er veranda; croquet, bowling, tennis 
pravileges. ay Shoemaker, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


GENTLEMAN'S 


HOME For prereaie oes 
house, high elevation; sanitary plumbing; two 
bathrooms, conservatory; electric lights; pure 
spring water; thirty acres of land bordering on 
lake; nine miles east of Hartford, Conn.; New 
Haven R. R. trolley service. For description and 
views, send to owner, R. P. BISSELL, Man- 
chester, Conn. 





Business Opportunities 





WE WIL Lstart you in the Mail Order business 
at a much lower cost than any other house. We 
have years of experience in our line, and you 
have the benefit of our experience. We supply 
you with the goods, show you how to get your 
agents, and furnish you letters and circular mat- 
ter to carry on the work. You can carry on the 
work from your home and in spare hours, and 
make a big income. Exclusive territory given. 
For particulars address THE UNITED SHEAR 
CO., ‘Vestboro, Mass. 








Jewelry 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of 
original and artistic jewelry; precious and semi- 
precious stones, including turquoise, opals, coral, 
etc.; pendants, bracelets and otherdesigns. Also 
full line of abalone shell jewelry and ornaments. 
California Gem Co., 601 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Corporations 





CORPORATIONS—Arizona laws more liberal: 
less expensive thananyother. Noannual reports. 
No license. No tax. Complete incorporation, 
fees and costs for $50. J. M. Burnett, Att'y at Law, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 





Birds. 





LIVE GAME, GAME BIRDS, Etc. — Fancy 
pheasants, all varieties. Ornamental water fowl: 
Flamingoes, cranes, storks, swans, geese, ducks. 
Write for price list. Wenz & Mackensen, Yard- 
ley, Pa.; Agents for Jul. Mohr, Jr., Germany. 





Financial. 





LOAN YOUR MONEY on First Class Mortgage 
Secured on Real Estate. I can guarantee you 7 
per cent per annum, payable semi-annually. For 
particulars write Edgar G. Banta, Attorney, 
Urbana, Ohio, or Springfield, Ohio, 





Patent Attorneys 





PATENTS—Gustav Ayres, M. E., Patent Attor- 
ney and Mechanical Expert. Formerly Exami- 
ner U. S. Patent Office; Prof. of Mechanical En- 
gineering, Columbian University. All inquiries 
promptly answered. 1006 F St., Washington, D. Cc. 

ADVERTISE i in the classified columns of For- 
estry and Irrigation. It will bring results. An 
advertisement this size will cost you $1.00 for one 
time, or $5.40 for six times. Try it. 





Poultry Food 


EATON’S FAMOUS POULTRY FOODS 
CHICK SCRATCH MASH 
LIFE SAVER CLIMAX PERFECTION 
Ask your dealer, or write R. D. Eaton Grain & Freep Co, 

Norwich, N. Y. Mention this paper, 





| dences for rent. 


| Tacoma. 


| and 50% is what we pay our agents. 


| in one season. 


| 


$75,000—Buys 58,000 acres St. Lawrence River 
timber tract, 400 million feet spruce, cedar and 
fir. Good cutting and marketing —— FEN- 
WICK & SPIEDEL CO., Buffalo, N. 





SUMMER RESIDENCE FOR SALE, with all 
modern improvements, steam heat, 12 rooms, 
bath, gas and electric lights, large lawn, located 
on the ocean front. $12,000; also Summer resi- 
Send for booklet. B.R. Slocum 


Agency, Belmar, New Jersey. 





$10 SECURES CHOICE N. Y. City Lot. Balance 
easy terms. No interest. On rapid transit, via 
Battery tunnel, in operation July, 1907. Big ad- 
vance certain. Send for descriptive booklet, etc. 
J. F. Moeser, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 





Englewood, N, J.—The most beautiful 
suburb of New York, 3u minutes distant, high 
elevation, extensive western view of valley and 
mountains, all city improvements, Gentiemen’s 
fine places ‘extend along the slopes to the top of 
the Palisades. The native forest, combining with 
the scenery on Hudson river, presents a picture 
of marvelous ony. Delightful situations for 
residences of high-class character—now on sale. 
For particulars address, E. C. Dillingham, 140 
Nassau Street, New York. 





AN ISLAND FOR SALE 


267 acres in Puget Sound, Washington. This isan 
ideal property, only a few hours from Seattle and 
Exceptional soil, location and climate, 
Capable of high cultivation, Good house on the 
property. Suitable for health or pleasure resort, 
or for private estate. Perfect natural park. Fine 
timber—pine, fir and cedar. As beautiful as any 
island on either coast. For maps _ particulars 
write to H. C. E., Box 183, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Plants and Trees 





YOU CAN MAKE MONEY selling our fruit 
or ornamental trees, shrubs and vines. 30, 40 
A high- 
grade opening for active salesmen. H. M. Har- 


man Co., Geneva, N. Y. 





Things Worth While 





A COLD STORAGE PLANT will pay for itself 
Write for description of Gravity 
Brine System, stating size and for purpose wanted. 
Madison Cooper Co., 118 Court St., Watertown, 
WN; Y. 





TO MINE OWNERS—You need The MacDon- 
ald Hot Blast Sulphide Smelter, for your copper 
and iron pyrite ores, high saving at low cost. 
Write us full details. TO INVESTORS—A safe 
investment in our Smelting Co., pay 8% or more. 
The McDonald Sulphide Smelter Co., Toledo, O. 





























for Sale by FORESTRY AND [RRIGATION, 13811 G Street, N. W.,. Washington, D. U. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF FORESTRY 


Forest Mensurationu. By HENBY SOLON 
Graves, M. A. A complete text book of this import- 
ant subject and the first written for American For- 
esters. It deals with the determination of the volume 
of log, Iree, or srand, and with the study of incre- 
ments and yields, Price, $4.00 
Mpenamian of Forestry, The. By B. E. 

ERNOW. This volume treatsof forests and forestry 
from the standpoint of political economy, and is 
designed to furnish a trustworthy basis for formu- 
lating public policy. Price, $1.50 

First Book of Forestry, A. By FILIBERT 

RotH. An outline of the general principles of 

forestry, written in simple, non-technical language, 

designed particularly for the beginner. Price, $1.20 


Practical Forestry, for Beginners in 
Forestry, Agricultural Students and 
Woodland Owners. By JOHN GIFFORD. 
A good general description of the principles of 
forestry with enough technical information to pre- 
pare the beginner. Price, $1.40 

History of the Lumber Industry of 

America. By J. E. DEFEBAUGH. The first au- 
thoritative work of its kind yet issued, and one 
which will commend its self alike to the timber 
owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer, or mer- 
chant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather $5.00 per volume. 

Forest Planting. By H. NicHoLas JARCcHOW; 
An illustrated treatise on methods and means of 
restoring denuded woodland. Price, $1.59 

Forestry. (Schwappach.) An English transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Forstwissenschaft.”’ Price, 70¢ 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences. By E. P. PowELL. A treatise 
on the planting, growth and management of hedges 
with information concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. Price, 7c, 

North American Forests and Forest- 
ry. By ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, exposi- 
tory in its character, is written in a style intended 
for the general reader, to whom it should convey a 
good idea of our forests forestry. Price, $2.00 

Practical Forestry. By ANDREw S. FULLER. 
A treatise on the propagation, planting and cultiva- 
tion, with descriptions and the botanical and popu- 
lar names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, and notes on a large number of the most 
valuable exotic species. Price, $1.50 

Pstnete es of American Forestry. By 
SAMUEL B.GREEN. Prepared especially for students 
in elementary forestry and for the general reader 
who wishes to secure a general idea of forestry in 
North America. Price, $1.50 


Seaside Planting of Trees and 
Shrubs. sy ALFRED GAvT. Illustrated from 
photographs b\ FRANK SUTCLIFFE. This isa new 
volume in the English Country Life Library. 

Price, $1.75, 

Profession of Forestry, The. By GIFr- 
FORD PINCHOT. A pamphlet containing an address 
on that subject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; also an ad- 
dress by Mr. Overton W. Price on “ Study in Europe 
for American Forest Students,’’ and a list of refer- 
ence publications for students. Price, 25¢ 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


English Estate Forestry. ByA.C. ForBEs. 
An authoritative volume on English forest methods 
from the pen of a well known forester, that should 
prove of interest to Americans. Price, $8.50 


Forstwissenschaft. (Schwappach. ) Price, 60c 


Manual of Forestry. (Schlich.} Five vol- 
umes, complete, or separately as follows (price, com- 
plete, $18.80) ; 


Vol.l. “‘Forestry Policy in the 
British Empire.” Price, $2.40 
Vol. Il. ** Sylwiculture,”’ Price, $3.20 | 





Vol. III. 
Vol. IV. 


‘*‘Forest Management,’’ 
Price, $3.60 
“Forest Protection.” 
Price, $4.80 
Vol.V. “Forest Utilization.”’ Price, $4.30 
This is —- the most authoritative work that 
has been issued on the technica: side of forestry, 
translated from the German. 


Wood. By G. S. BoULGER. An _ important 
new book for arboriculturists and forestry 
students. A manual of the natural history and 


industrial applications of the timbers of com 


merce. Cloth. 52 Illustrations. Price, $2.60" 
Familiar Trees. By Prof. G. 8. BouLGER. 
Written by an eminent botanical authority, yet 
couched in language easily understood Lhe 
coloured plates are the work of celebrated 


artists, and are truthiul and trustworthy in every 


respect. A special feature is the series of photo- 
micrographic illustrations of sections of woods 
Three volumes. Price, per volume, $1.50. 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF SPECIES 


Manual of the Trees ot North 
America (exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES 
SPRAGUE SARGENT. A volume that presents in con- 
venient form and with excellent illustrations, authori- 
tative information concerning the trees of North 
America. It is written in a manner that enables the 
reader to readily find what family or species any 
particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00. 


American Woods. By Romeyn B. HoueH. 
A new departure in the publication of an authorita- 
tive work illustrated with actual wood sections of 
the various species described. Three are given of 
each, viz., radial, transverse, and tangential. Is- 
sued in ten parts, per part Price, $5.00 


Among Green Trees. By JULIA ELLEN 
RKoGers, This book supplies the «iemand for a 
nature book on trees which is more than mere sys- 
tematic studies. The book treats of general prin- 
ciples, etc., and gives tree history and life accurate- 
ly. Price, $3.00 


Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. 
By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. This little volume con- 
tains a large amount of interesting information 
concerning the better-known trees of the eastern 
United States. The botanical name and habitat of 
each tree is given, along with a recora of the pre- 
cise character and color of its foliage Price, $1.75 


Flora of the Northern United States 
and Canada. By BRITTON and BRowNE. A 
complete and accurate key to the flora of the region 
covered. Svols, Price, $13.00 


Flora of the Southern States. (Chap- 
man.) This is an excellent key to the flora of the 
south, complete and accurate in its scope. 

Price, $4.00 


Getting Acquainted with the Trees. 
By J. HORACE MCFARLAND. A handsome volume, 
copiously illustrated, and with facts accurately pre- 
sented in an entertaining way. Price, $1.76 


How Plants Grow. By Asa Gray. An 
understanding of the way in which a tree grows is 
of prime importance to the forester, and the matter 
here presented is accurate and authoritative. 

Price, $1.00 

Manual of Botany. By AsaGray. A keyto 
the flora of the northeastern states, and the most 
authoritative publication of its nature 

Price, $1.62; field edition, $2.00 


Our Native Trees. By Harrier L. KEELER. 
A — key to the trees of the northeastern 
United States, presented in manner giving easy 
access to the text. The book is accurate, and as far 
as possible is written in a style which would make 
it interesting to the beginner. Price, $2.00 


These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 
1811 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








NE anne si Se 


Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 








Our Northern Shrubs. By Harriet L. 
KEELER. This volume is planned on the same 
lines as the foregoing, and describes the shrubs 
which are native to the region extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River and from 
Canada to the northern boundaries of our Southern 
states. The arrangement is by families and each 
member is given a popular and scientific descrip- 


tion. Price, $2.00 | 


Principal Species of Wood; Their 
Characteristic Properties. by CHARLES 
HENRY SNow. No attempt is made to give exhaus- 
tive descriptions of species, but the author presents 
a mass of information designed for the use and in- 
struction of woodworkers, etc., in a eyane od style. 
A host of concise information is brought under each 
head, and the work isa valuable one. Price, $9.50. 


Studies of Trees in Winter. By ANNE 
OaKEs HUNTINGTON A description of the decidu- 
ous trees of northeastern America with keys for 
their identification in winter, written in a bright, 
entertaining style, and containing a mass of valu- 
able information. Price, $4.25 


Trees of New England. By L. L. DAME 
and HENRY Brooks. This book is a small volume 
which can be easily put in the pocket and carried 
in the woods, and at the same time is the best guide 
to the identification of our New England trees of 
any of thesmaller books yet published. Price, $1.50 


Trees of Northeastern America. (NEW- 
HALL.) A good general check list of the more im- 
portant trees of the northeastern United States. 

Price, $1.75 


Trees and Shrubs. By C.S.Sarcent. The 
most thorough and authoritative publication yet 
issued, and a standard work. The matter is issued 
in parts, of which there are three already published. 

Price, per part, $5.00 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the 
Northeastern United States. By H.E. 
PARKHURST. In this book the author describes the 
trees. shrubs, and vines of the northeastern United 
States in a popular way, the book being designed 
especially for persons who have never studied bot- 
any. To these it will appeal as a valuable guide to 





1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


a familiarity with the salient characteristics of 
trees, shrubs and vines. Price, $1.50 


Trees. Warp. Three volumes. Price each, $1.50. 


DESCRIPTION OF PARTICULAR SPECIES 
AND LOCALITIES 


Mountains of California, The. By JoHN 
Muir. No other person is so well fitted to write of 
the mountains of California as John Muir, and the 


volume presented here describes not only the moun 
tains themselves but the trees that clothe them and 
the wild life which they harbor. Price, $1.35 


Our National Parks. By JoHN MriR. If 
you want to learn about the glaciers, mountain 
peaks, canyons and great waterfalls of the West; 
of the habits of animals from the squirrel to the 
moose; plant life from the big trees to the wild 
flowers —in facet be brought face with nature's 
works, this is the book. Price, $1 85 

Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts. 
EMERSON, Two volumes, Plain cloth edition has 
148 plates. The colored edition has 36 of these in 
colors. Price, plain, $12.00. Price, colored, 318.00, 


The Earth as Modified by Human 
Action. By G.P. MaksH. A Revision of Man 
and Nature. Describes changes in the face of the 
earth caused by man, including desolation of vari- 
ous couutries, once thickly inhabited, by removal 


of forests. Price, $ 
IMPORTATIONS 


Beautiful Rare Trees and Plants. By 
the EARL OF ANNESLEY. A description of some of 
the rarer English trees, shrubs and vines, illustrated 
copiously. Price, $12.00 

Forests of Upper India and Their 
Inhabitants. By THomas W. WEBBER. This 
volume is an account of the author's life in India 
during — shortly after 1857. it contains a 
vivid description of the country, its people, cus- 
toms, ete., with some deseription of its forests and 
timber wealth, Price, $5.00 





BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


irrigation in the United States. By F. 


H. NEWELL. The most authoritative and complete 
work on the subject which has yet been published, 
by the head of the Government’s irrigation work. 
Price, $2.00 
Irrigation Farming. By L. M. WILcox. A 
newly revised edition of one of the standard works 
on irrigation. The principal chapters treat very 
fully of irrigation, its application, etc., andthe vol- 
ume is profusely illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
Irrigation for Farm, Garden and 


Orchard. By HENRY STEWART. This work is | 


offered to those American farmers and other culti- 


vators of the soil who, from painful experience, can | 


readily appreciate the losses which result from the 
scarcity of water at critica] periods. Price, $1.00 
{rrigation and Drainage. By F. H. KINe. 


While most of the existing books on these subjects | 


have been written from engineering or legal stand- 


points, this one presents in a broad ~ specific way | 


the fundamental principles which underlie the 
methods of culture by irrigation and drainage. 


Price, $1.50 | 
Irrigation Institutions. By ELwoop | 
E 


MgEaAD. A discussion of the economic and legal 


questions created by the growth of irrigated agri- | 


culture in the West, by the Chief of Irrigation and 
Drainage Investigations of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, $1.25 


Farm Drainage. By JupGE FRENCH. The | 
principles, process, and effects of draining land with | 


stones, wood, ditch-plows, open ditches, and espec- 


ially with tiles; including tables of rainfall, evap- | 


oration, filtration, excavation, capacity of pipes, 
cost and number to the acre. Price, $1.00 
Land Draining. By MANLY MILEs. A hand- 


book for farmers on the — les and practise of | 
ts 


mer iny giving the results of his extended experi- 
a 


ence in 


ying tile drains. Price, $1.00 | 


Practical Farm Drainage—Why, 
hen, and How to Tile Drain. By 
Cc. G. Elliott. The book is a clear exposition of the 
methods of tile draining, with a discussion of the 
effects, and much valuable related matter. 
Price, $1.00 
Land of Little Rain, The. By Mrs. Mary 
AUSTIN. A nature book of the highest type. The 
volume is made up of a series of sketches of the 
human, animal, and plant life found in the region 
of the Mohave desert, Death Valley, and the Sierras, 
much of which the average person is likely to con- 
sider almost devoid of living things. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUC- 
TIVE WORK 


Design and Construction of Dams. 
By EDWARD WEGMANN. This volume includes an 
authoritative discussion of the constructive work 
involved and the principal forms of construction. 
Masonry, rock-fill and timber dams are discussed 
extensively. Price, $5.00 

Improvement of Rivers. By B. F. THomas 
and D. A. Watt. This volume isa treatise on the 
methods employed for improving streams for open 
navigation and for navigation by means of loeks 
and dams. Price, $6.60 

Irrigation Engineering. By HERBERT M 
WILsoNn. This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s 
popular work, and the revision and en ement 
which it has undergone, places it at the forefront of 
text books on the subjeet for American students. 

Price, $4.00 

Hagincering for Land Drainage. By 
Cc. G. ELLIoTr. A manual for laying out and con- 
structing drains for the improvement of agricul- 
tural lands. Price, $1.50 








These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
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AND IRRIGATION, 1311 G Street, N. W., 
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Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water- 
power, and Domestic Water-sup- 
Ply. By James Dix SCHUYLER. An account of 
various types of dams and the methodsand plans of 
their construction, together with a discussion of the 
available water-supply for irrigation in various sec- 
tions of arid America, distribution, application, = 
use of water; the rainfall, runoff, ‘aud. evaporation 
from reservoirs, and effect'of silt, ete. Price, $5. 

Water Supply Engineering. By A. 
PREscoTt FoLWELL. A treatise on the oe 
construction and maintenance of ead 
tems, both city and irrigation. Price, sk 00 


Water Power. By JosEerH P. FRIZELL. An 
outline of the development and application of the 


energy of flowing water. Price, $5.00 
Concrete. TAYLOR AND THOMPSON. Price, $5.00 
Masonry Construction. BAKER. Price, $5.00. 
Foundations. PATrTon. Price, £5.00. 
Hydraulics. MERRIAM, Price, 85.00. 
Reinforced Concrete, BUEL anp HILL. 


Price, #5 00. 


BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


The Garden | 


Roses and How to Grow Them. By 
many Experts. in text, practical; in subject and | 
quality of illustrations, beautiful. Price, $1.21 


Ferns and How to Grow Them. By 
G, A. WuoLson. The growing of hardy ferns, both 
in the garden and indoors. Price, $1.21 


Lawns and Howto Make Them. By 
LreONARD BARRON, For the first time the subject of 
Jawn seed mixtures is set forth and explained. 32 
photographs. Price, $1.21 


Vines and How to Grow Them. By 
WILLIAM McCoLLom. Dealing with these delight- 
ful climbing and trailing plants for the adornment 
of trellis, pillar and wall, with suggestive directions 
Illustrated from photographs. Price, $1.21 


How to Make School Gardens. By H. 
I, HEMENWAY. This suggestive little bouk is a 
practical manual of school gardening for both 
teacher and pupil, and supplies the first adequate 
work ofthesort inthiscountry. There are to-day a | 
hundred thousand school gardens in Eurupe, and 
the progress of the recent movement in America 
has been most rapid. This volume is based on 
actual experience (the author is an authority and 
director of the Hartford School of Horticulture), 
Illustrations, 10. Price, $1.10 


How to Make a Fruit Garden. ByS 
W. FLETCHER An eminently practical work on 
the su ject of fruits for the home With 182 photo- 
graphic illustrations by the author. Price $2,209 


How to Make a Flower Garden, A 
charming and a practical hook by experts on every 
branch of the subject. More than 200 beautiful | 
photographs. Price, $1.76 


How to Make a Wegetable Garden. 
By EpITH L. FULLERTON. ‘the only adequate book | 
on the home vegetable garden. 250 photographs 
by H. B. Fullerton. Price, $2.20 


The Home and Farm 


The Country House. By CHARLES EDW. 
Hooper. A practical manual of house building, 
absolutely invaluable to everyone with a country 
place. It covers every branch of tne subject in 
detail and treats of the garden and its furnishings in 
connection with the dwelling, 3880 photographs 
and plans, Price, $3.30 


The Making of a Country Home. By 
J.P. Mowpray (J. P.M.’’). This delightful story | 
showed its universal appeal when published ser- 
ially, and the volume amply carries out the inten- | 
tion of the author. Besides its practical interest 
for the thousands of citv dwellers who have dreamed 
of having a country home, the story is one of such 


reality, humor, and interest as to ensure it the 
widest circulation in book form. Elaborately 
decorated, $1.65 
Three Acres and Liberty. By Bolton 


HALL. Description of what can be accomplished 
on a small place in the way of gardening, home- 
making, and addition to financial resources. Were | 
it not for the unimpeachable authorities quoted, | 
its statements as to the possibilities of the “ Little | 
Lands”’ for a living would seem fanciful. | 
Price, $1.85. | 


The First Book of Farming. By 
CHARLES L. GOODRICH. Noone interested in farm- 
ing, old or young, can fail to appreciate this book, 
for it really gives the fundamental knowledge of 
how to conduct a farm with the least expense and 
the largest return. There are 63 full pages of help- 
ful illustrations. The price is extremely low for a 
work of such value, 63 pages of photographs. 


Price, $1.10 


Nature Books 


The Mushroom Book. sy Nina L. 
MARSHALL. It isan invaluable aid to all who are 
interested in fungi as food or as a limitless subject 
of study. The author has had the assistauce of 
several specialists, and the book is accurate in 
every detail, The illustrations, 24 color plates and 
40 black and white, are from the famous photo- 
graphs by Mr. and Miss Anderson, Price, $3.30 


Nature’s Garden (Wild Flowers). By 
NELTJE BLANCHAN. A most interesting and beau- 
tiful book, enables anyone to identify ali the com- 
mon wild flowers of the North American continent, 
and introduces the reader to their marvelous life- 
histories and the part which insects play in these. 
Illustrations—32 color p'ates and 48 black and 
white, all from photographs of the actual flower. 

Price, $3.30 


American Food and Game Fishes. 
By Davip STARR JORDAN and B. W. EVERMANN. 
Fills a long-felt need in popular scientific works, 
being a full account of the life-histories and meth- 
ods of capture of North American food and game 
fishes. The only book in existence which will 
enable the amateur readily to identify species new 
to him. With 10 lithographed color plates, 100 
photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 text 
cuts. Price, $4.40 


Nature Biographies. By CLARENcE M. 
WEED. This volume is a sort of personal acquaint- 
ance with the lives of the more common butter- 
flies, moths, grasshoppers, flies, and so on, the sort 
of fascinating details of these insecc existences 
which make the reader want to go out and study 
these every-day marvels for himself. 150 photo- 
graphic illustrations. Price, $1.50 


The Brook Book. By MAry ROGERs MILLER, 
A brook is one of the most living and companion- 
able features of the landscape. and few people, 
even the most ardent nature lovers, realize what 
an endlessly interesting study its changes and 
its throbbing life afford. It isa fascinating subject 
which the author (well known as a teacher, lec- 
turer, and writer connected with the Nature Study 
Bureau at Cornell) handles with much ability. 16 
photographs. Price, $1.50 


Nature and The Camera. By A. RapD- 
CLYFFE DUGMORE. Mr. Dugmore is an expert in 
the new movement of photographing live birds, 
animals, fish, flowers, ete. His works brought him 
so many requests for information, that he has set 
down here a full and detailed account of his meth- 
ods. From the choice of a camera to questions of 
lighting, and to the problem of ‘“snapping’’ shy 
birds and animals in their native haunts, every 
step isexplained so simply as to be easily compre- 
hended, even by the beginner. 53 photographic 
illustrations. "[3#? Price, $1.50 





‘These ‘books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRI R 1G ATION, 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














oe ee EVERGREENS 
es IN iptelyskinena: 


when the ground is warm and 
moist, for best results. Grow 
Evergreens on the lawn and 
home grounds, for best effects. 
3uy Peter's Evergreens, from 
the heart of the southern 
Alleghany mountains, for 

best stock. 


Colorado 
Blue Spruce 


(illustrated herewith) is 
oue of our specialties, 
2 to 3 ft., $2 each, $20a 
doz. Boxwood, hedges 
and t:ees of which 
dignified our grand- 
mothers’ y«rdeuns, is 
another. 1 to 2 ft., 
25 cts. each, $2,0a 
doz Our low prices 
are solely due’ to 
our advantagcs in 
growing. Our 
stock has the 
quality for 
which you pay 
more elsewhere 

Peter’s 
Nursery Co. 

Box 4207 

Knoxville, 





enn. 
Our book, ‘‘Helps 
toa Beautiful 
Home,” free. It 
tells what to plant 
on the home 
grounds — trees, 
shrubs, vines, etc. 








‘Rife Hydraulic 
Ram 


(Pumps Water by Water Power) 
3 Town Water Works, 
(—" Railroad Tanks, _Irrigation, 
Country Homes, Greenhouses. 
No Attention—No Expense—Runs Continuously. 


Operates under 18 inches to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 
30 feet each foot of fall. 5000 in successful operation. 
Sold on 30 days trial. Catalog and estimate free. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM COMPANY, 








417% Trinity Bldg., New York. 
~ } 





TIMBER LANDS 


3,837 acres, fee simple, of oak, gum, 
ash, hickory, cypress, birch and pine, 15 
to 65 inches or more in diameter, in 
eastern 

NORTH CAROLINA 
fronting nine miles on the navigable 
Roanoke River, 85 miles west from Nor- 
folk, Va., 14 miles from railway station. 
Cheap freight, rates by rail or water. 
Freight steamers plying on the river. 
Rich level bottom lands, good logging 
ground. Only principals dealt with. 

Address, Forest No. 342, 


Care FORESTRY & IRRIGATION. 


Why not buy a good motor 
and keep good natured? 


If you get a Cushman the motor will be the least 
of your troubles. Cylinder, piston, piston rings 
and cranks are ground according to micrometer 
measurements. Crank and piston pins are hard- 
ened, inain bearings are gas tight and adjustable 
That's why the Cushman develops more power, 
lasts longer and consumes less gasoline than other 
two-cycle motors. 
Write for catalogue to 


CUSHMAN MOTOR CO. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 


SEATTLE HARDWARE Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Agents for Pacific Coast 


California, Alta, Placer County 


AGASSIZ HALL 


is a boys’ Preparatory School in the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. Its boys are encouraged to 
ride, row, swim, fish, hunt, trap, snowshoe as 


| out-of-school aids toward developing healthy 


manhood 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Applied Science and 
The Lawrence Scientific School 





| offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, 


Mechanical, Electrical, Mining and Metallurgical 


| Engineering, Architecture, Landscape Architec- 
| ture,Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, biology and 


Geology. 
For furtherinformation, address W.C. SABINE, 
15 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





Read ‘‘ Irrigation in the United 
States,” by Frederick Haynes 
Newell, Director of the 
Reclamation Service. Price, $2, 
postpaid to any address. Address 
‘Forestry and Irrigation,’’ Wash- 


ington, D. C. 




















_—— THE SECRET OF —— 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


Now Revealed 


TR ES 


What beauty is more desirable than an 
exquisite complexion and elegant jewels. 
fin opportunity for every woman 
to obtain both, for a limited time only. 

The directions and recipe for obtain- 
ing a faultless complexion is the secret 
long guarded by the master minds of the 
ORIENTALS and GREEKS. 

This we obtained after years of work 
and at great expense. It is the method 
used by the fairest and most beautiful 
women of Europe. 

Hundreds of American women who 
now use it have expressed their delight 
and satisfaction. 

This secret is easily understood and 
simple to follow and it will save you the 
expense of creams, cosmetics, bleaches 
and forever give you a beautiful complex- 
ion and free your skin from pimples, 
bad color, blackheads, etc. It alone is 
worth to you many times the price we 
ask you to send for the genuine diamond 
ring of latest design. 

We sell you this ring at one small 
profit above manufacturing cost. The 
price is less than one-half what others 
charge. The recipe is free with every ring. 

It is a genuine rose cut diamond ring 
of sparkling brilliancy absolutely guaran- 
teed, very dainty, shaped like a Belcher 
with Tiffany setting of 12Kt. gold shell, 
at your local jeweler it would cost con- 
siderable more than $2.00. 

We mail you this beautiful complex- 
ion recipe free when your order is 
received for ring and $2.00 in money 
order, stamps or bills. Get your order 
in before our supply is exhausted. 

This offer is made for a limited time 
only as a means of advertising and intro- 
ducing our goods. 

Send to-day before this opportunity 
is forgotten. 


T. C. MOSELEY 
32 East 23rd Street, New York City. 





To women for collecting names 

FREE and selling our novelties, we give 

big premiumssend yourname 

to-day for our new plan of big profits 

with little work. Write to-day. Address 

C. T. MOSELEY, Premium department 
32 B. 23rd Street, New York City. 





ORCHIDS ORCHIDS 


We are the largest Orchid Growers 
in the United States 

Our Illustrated and Descriptive 

Catalogue of Orchids is now ready 

anti may be had on application 


LAGER & HURRELL, 
Summit, N. J. 


Orchid Growers 
and Importers 





Investors Read 
The Wall Street Journal 


DOW, JONES & CO., Publishers, 44 Broad Street, 
New York. 


MADE $10,000 
on HALF AN ACRE of 
ONE MAN: yenes, growing Gin- 


seng. Another is mak- 
ing hundreds of dollars per year growing 
Mushrooms in an ordinary cellar. Others are 
making big money growing Golden Seal and other 
medicinal plants, of which the wild supply is 
fast becoming extinct an for ak rapidly advanc- 
ing. YOU CAN DO T SAME. Our new 
monthly magazine, PROFITABLE HOME IN- 
DUSTRIES, tells you all about it; full details; 
letters from successful people. If you want to 
make money, write us ay Price $1.00 per 
year, 3 months trial 25 cents, sample copy 10 cents. 
ddress Vo 
PROFITABLE HOME INDUSTRIES 
30 Thompson Bidg,. Scranton, Pa. 


SEEDS 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Quercus alba $1.25 per bu. 
“coccinea ; -'4.25 
prinus 1.25 
** rubra 1.25 
Juglans cinera 1.25 
7 nigra 1.00 
Pinus strobus 1.75 
**  mitis 2.00 
“  rigida 2.00 








sé 


For sale by 
F.M.Crayton & Sons 


P. O. Box 393 B 
BILTMORE, N. C. 





In writing advertisers kindly mention FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 








Biltmore 


Forest School 
Biltmore, N. C. 


ore 


Theoretical and practical 
instruction in all branches of 
applied forestry. 


Course comprising twetve 
consecutive months can be 
entered at any time of the 
year—no vacations. 


Object lessons within the 
mountain estate of George 
W. Vanderbilt, comprising 
120,000 acres, where forestry 
has been practiced since 1895 


~~. 


For further information 
apply to 


Cc. A. Schenck, Director 





COLORADO 
SCHOOL OF 
FORESTRY... 


Summer term opens about 
June 15th. 








A twelve weeks’ course in 
applied forestry, engineer- 
ing, etc., on a large forested 
tract near Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 














...For particulars apply to... 


Wnm. C. Sturgis, Dean, 
Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 











NEW HAVEN, . 








YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


“CONNECTICUT 








Forestry. 








The course of study in THE YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Graduates 
of collegiate institutions of high standing are ad- 
mitted as candidates for the degree of Master of 


The Summer School of Forestry is conducted at 
Milford, Pike County, Penna. 


-t 




















For further information address 


Henry S. Graves, Director, New Haven, Conn. 














SUDWARTH PRINTING COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























